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Prefessional Cards. 


Prefesstonal Cards payable strictly in advance. 














Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA, 
Hinrich's Grand English Opera Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
141 Montague t treet, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. M. only.) 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 5 East r7th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuose. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165; Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. 
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AND Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
No. o East 14th St., New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mer. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Or, 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Comaue- 
on, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 
Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 


lege, Sherman, 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Room 6, Fifth Ave 
New York 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com 's’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 

A. J. Goopricn, author of ** Complete Musical Ana- 











Texas 


Chickering Hall, and 18th St., 














lysis,”’ ** Goodrich's Analytical Harmony” (from the 
composer's standpoint), ** Music as a Language,” &c. 

LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuarwanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDM UND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises,” ‘The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,”’ * Vocal Reinforcement,” 
Summer Term at Round _§ § 4 
Studio, 36 East 23d Street, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Vielia Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet, 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


DAV ID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 

Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 

Box 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


raduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
Hours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 


(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


Musical Conductor. 
Vocar Instrrute 
With branches in Piano and. Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral societ Str 

323 East r4th Street, New Y York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 


Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School, " published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 

















MARION H ENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocai Culture. 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 





33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ii. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. rome and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora 
torio, Concert an¢d Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


2 Vocal Rostenetiee. —_ 
articular attention to the Engl ¢ in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 

















EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 


BARITONE, 
In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accom 

# $ Bast nth Street, 








nist. 
ew York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 








Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. 


Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


ELIZABETH 


CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 


Counterpoint. 1 P. ~ to a we LN ae 
est 59 street, ew 


HELENE 1 von DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 
Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 











Mrs. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Vocal Instruction. 
sumes Teaching, October 2, 1893. 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Re- 





Mr. 





MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O 

ture. ror West 86th 

Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mut. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal eine, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 


Address care of Tuz Musicat Courter. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
228 East Goth Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJ¢ ORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Mure. EMMA RODERICK. 

Rapid Develop and C Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 3oth Street, New York. 
Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 

PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Musicat Courtsr, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Teacher of Piano, pages! Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 
Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Normal Conservatory 
_122 East 27th street, New York 
BERG 
VOCAL SCHOOL, 


A ffording a complete Musical Education. 
America's recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Possessing special certifiates as Accompanist and 
Assistant Teacher for three years. (The only one in 
America.) Artists’ and Teachers’ Course with Certi- 
ficate. Circular. 12 West 6oth Street, New Y ork. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Violin Virtuoso. 
Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23rd Str.et, New York. 
Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 


Instruction Fay me and Fridays. 
5 Madison avenue, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


‘a. Vocal Cul- 
treet, New York. 









































Tue LILLIE 








LYMAN BRACKETT, _ 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, 
Chickering fall Building. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 


ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Reci- 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 





WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
fate on the large Roosevelt Organ in 


the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and 12th 
Street) after Sena ber 1. Pianoand Theory at Studio. 


Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 


Voie ep BARITONE, VOCALIST, 
i iali d h f th i A 
cies epecinilst an) East sath Serest, New York: 


Instruction 








Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN, 


Lamperti’s AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES, 
Holding certificate and credentials of authority to 
teach his world renowned method. All branches of 
Vocal Art. Teachers’ Course. 

124 East 44th Street, New York. 


PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Summer Class, 
30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 


Vocal Instruction. 


Carnegie Music Hall, 
57th Street, and 7th Avenue, New York. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fll prominent positions, Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach. 








Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M, GREENE, 


425 West 22d Street, New York. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sentto 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Bariin W., LinksTRASSE 31. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hail, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 











“jeading Bands. — 











to the best advantage the individual 
istics of each singer. 





ish with Lyric Artists un- 
th the language. 


Works restudied in E: 
Samiliar 


Studio: 224 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 

Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 

A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage 


ment of InrzrnaTionaL Bureau or Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
__15 East 16th Street, New York. 








CE LU CAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c. 
Solo Pianist. 
Board per year, $250. 





CLAREN 








ILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES, Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St, 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 











BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N.G.S. N.Y 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
53 Third Ave., 














Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 


19 Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. W., London, 
England. 


Mosic furnished for Balls, Clubs and Private 
Lodges, 











The Virgil Practice Clavier 


LILI IOI 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





‘* The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring 


LLL LOLOL ALLL LOLA ALAN 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


‘* DEAR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 


THE MUSIC 


—PLAL LI 





Yours truly, 


I. J}. PADEREWSKI. 





For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON. 


Send for rental purchase plan 





LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


_ 





Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 


concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 


salon. Correspondents on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 
attractions. 


Information regarding all musical 
Correspondence solicited. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


East Indiana Street, 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


831 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 


WILLIAM ¢, CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1893-94. 


For open dates address, 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 





CHICAGO. 


297 





Cap, Receptions, 
., arranged. 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress, For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated egvenney of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal Instrumental 
Music, y, position, Instrumentation, 
Blocution tic Art, Foreign 
Seowieg aoe Painting. Students have the use of a 

ly appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 

Ubracy and other fvee advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars 


BE, EBERHARD, Mus. Doe,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 





The Tonrjée Conservatory of Music. 


H. TOURJEE, Direcror. 


The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 

TUITION THE LOWEST, 
WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


46-48 VAN BUREN ST., Chicago, III. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taiaing a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 


application. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America 


126 and 128 East 17th St., New York. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


SINGING September 21, 22 and 23, from 9 A.M. 
SINGING. to 12 M..2tos5 Pp. M.,and on the even- 
tng of the 23d. 


CHORUS from 8 to to p. M. 
PIANO September 26 and 27, from 10 A. M. to 12 M., 
VIOLIN, 














and 2 to 5 P.M. 

VIOLA, CONTRABASS, 
‘CELLO, HARP. 
September 28, from 10 4. M. to 12 M., and from 2to 5p. M. 


ORCHESTRA AND ALL WIND IN- 


STRUMENTS. 
September a9, from 2 to 5 P.M. 
‘ y (Dr. Dvorak’sclass). October 
COMPOSITION. from 9 A.M. to 12 M., and 
2to5 P.M. 


DR, ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











our factory, reached in six hours from 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


« Musical Strings, « 








AL COURIER. 3 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No. 37 EAST 68th — ee NEW YORE. 





The Conservatory opens Monday, September 18. 
Examinations begin Monday, September 11. 
Students can enter at any time. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRASDIAN, GrBARMANYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom fer 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for. Piano, Prof. During, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc.,&e.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag!. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of Sep b Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of -Tuz Musicat Covrigr and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


Write for catalogue and particulars. 











OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE- 
THE CONSERVATORY OF’ MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNERY 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, elo- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers 
Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
September 16, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes : 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof, Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhausen 
method and history of music); Dr. Reimann (history of music and musical form). 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 P. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 
6, at Potsdamerstrasse 35- 
Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHE:S 
Brooxzxruyn, NN. YW. 


ZManwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 











CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STrTRincGcs, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, QERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
German Department. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
The Training 


CHEMICAL coueeeee, 





26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 

We cordially invite the Trade to visit 





New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTE®. COMPANY, 










|The Mechanical Piano. 


; Just as well adapted for playing as any piano. 
frre Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
[customary manner. It also enables those wh« 


}know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
| aim and with expression, by means 
' 


of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented 1n all countries. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Represented at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1898. 


Successor to 


S. M. Grob & Co, 








142 West 28d St. New York. 





Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO. 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Renowned all over 


FRAT! & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SELF PLAYING 


CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application. 





AGENTS WANTED, 





No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 





BERLIN, CERMANY. 


Exhibiting at the World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 





Dancing Halls, &e. 


Pheumatic Pianos, 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, | 





MUBIC PUBLISHERS ann IMPORTERS, 


21 Kast 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YoOoRKEZ. 
SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELL & CoO., ; 
RoBtT. COoOcHes c& Co., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 
ELOPWOOD ck CREw, 
ELUOUTCHINGS c& ROMER, 
T.éc J. HOPHRINSON, 


Newjlists of our own publications now ready 
f the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(3 Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





London, England. 


Monthly lists « 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


R. SINGEWALD, cermany: 


9 GERMANY, 
MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordeons and Ariophone Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 





| WH. WILLIAMS, Pres. 


oS TECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


IANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 


1893. 
They are known everywhere and are univer- 


sally respected for their inherent merit. 
4 WENDELL 911 to 928 Broadway, Albany, . Y. 





Have an enviable 
record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex- 








W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 


‘CUNNINGHAM DIANO 


»o PINLADELPITIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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, A | Established 1850. 
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13 EAST 16% ST = to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 
Near S*AVt NEW YORK. | short time, if desired. 
TRADE MARK, REGISTERED 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


Publishers of the latest Songs and 
B O O S Y & © O Ballads by the most eminent com- 
- posers and the famous 
3 BOOSEY EDITION 
ESTABLISHED 1879. NEW YORK AND LON DON. Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 


Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CoO., WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 














pane eg ang | ENOCH & SON, London, England. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
See Boo eS aa NEW YORK. 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 





MARIETTA, OHIO. Che RG : h Pi 19 = Dresden, 
: Famous on ISC iano, Pinal 


JAMES BELLAK’S SONS, Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 
ACTION 1129 Chestnut Street, | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
MACHINERY, 
Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning H. HERRMAN N, 


—_ 
Founded in 1846, 
-_ 


Over 20,000 in Use, 





>_> 











Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 368 Broome Street, Highest Awards 

I Punches and all other Special Machinery and 

ip °o pe a y NEW YORK. and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved Decorations from several 
design and superior workmanship. Apply for Order Courts, 

Special Machinery designed and constructed. 

en Wholesale 
and Retail. } 4 large dieplay of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 
N. ERLANDSEN, ey HARDWOOD COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 














172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. LUMBER. 





Agents wanted in all principal cities. 








JAMES c& HOLMSTROM 
Cilio. EDWIN ASHDOWN A PIANO FOR THE | A PIANO FOR THE 


eal and modern music forall instru- (LIMITED), 
DEALER, 








EDITION ments. New volumes. Over 8,000 
Address J Sehuberth & Co., MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. | MUSICIAN, 


SCHUBERTH. Lerpsic, GERMANY. Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Eprtion. | Owing to its Owing to its 
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DAVENPORT & TREACY, ~:~ Weattn ot Tone. fl Manes cay toe 
“ No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina ——— = a P 
* ’ “ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and : | . points. 
* Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio Contains the most ¥° 
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East 2Ist Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


PIANO HARDWARE, new vonk: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. Keyboard 
Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
Avenue D and 11th Street, London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. in the world. 


G™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
NEW YORK. 


tin «ne SY MPHONION 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
| construction and elegance of appearance. 


} 


| THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 


TO-DAY. =o. several thousand of the most select musical 


AGENTS WANTED waned Calero ee || 
MILLER ORGAN CO, 


LEBANON, PA. 
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to introduce it at once. 
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represent both in exterior finish 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. ’ We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 





( UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 





THE 











and 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


- :{ William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M., and 
~xAMINETS: 1 Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 
Frederick C. Packard, Operatic Director. 

John C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application, Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EF. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities. 





Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 





CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 


NEW PATENT 


COLUMBIA cHin r 


CHIN REST. 





Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sale by all Music Dealers, or sent on 
receipt of $1.25 by 


ELIAS HOWE CO., b2.tcn mass 





U. 8, and Foreign 


PATENTS. 


BADE MARKS, Designs, 
Opinions, Searches, Re. 
qromeny attended to. Send 
sketch or mode for free ex- 
amination asto petentestiite. 


All work strictly confiden 


GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 








AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAFTIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT > SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
§ CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 





lf after visiting and inspecting you wish 


to know more about 
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The Estey Organ, 


ADDRESS 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Western Representatives: 


Vt. 





N. STETSON & CO., | LYON, POTTER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, 


312 East 95th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Piano PANELS and Desks 
Sawed, Engraved and Carved. 


Turning, Scroll and Band Sawing. 


Eastern Representatives: | 





MERRILL 


PIANOS. 


MERRILL PIANO CoO., 


165 Tremont Street, Boston. 








WEBER, 





GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 





Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Manufactories: 121, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1893. 
Telephone - - - - 1253-18th. 
HE season is dead. Long live the season! We 
are once more on the threshold of another musi- 
cal season. Take down that fiddle and bow, open 
that piano, tune your 'cello and clear your pipes, for | 
the musical season of 1893-4 has begun. Let us hope 
it will be a fruitful one. 


CHIRMER'S are the publishers of a remarkably 
valuable and interesting book by the late Adolph 
Kullak on ‘‘ The Asthetics of Piano Playing.’” Those 
who remember this writer’s ‘‘Art of Touch” can 
realize the extent of his learning; and this new book, 
which saw its third edition in 1889, is a genuine con- 
tribution to the literature of piano pedagogics. It is 
edited and revised by Dr. Hans Bischoff, and it com- 
prises a thorough (as only a German knows how to be 
thorough) study of the subject. A review of the his- 
tory of clavier virtuosity, another of piano methods, 
and writings on piano playing are themselves quite 
valuable. Part II. is devoted to the presentation of 
the beautiful in piano playing, and embraces com- | 
pletely the subjects of technique and interpretation | 
(the latter being inadequately translated by that | 
odious word ‘‘ rendering”). The book is a vade me- | 


cum for students of the piano and for advanced pian- | 
ists as well. The subjects of nuance, rhythms and | 
the pedals are most exhaustively discussed. The | 
whole field of touch is dealt with, and the character- | 
istics of all the masters of the instruments set forth 
in clear, concise language, 
tise to our readers. 


We recommend the trea- 





Cr. swallow does make a summer. 
hailed by a Pittsburg contemporary as evidence that 
we were all wrong in our prophecies about the foreign 
musical visitors to the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. But where are the others, the mighty others, 
whom George Hollow Wilson invited ? 

OVELLO, EWER & CO. have published English 
N translations of ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nurem- 
berg,” ‘‘Parsifal” and ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” with 
musical explanations by Albert Heintz. Miss Con- 
stance Bache (the sister of the dead pianist and ad- 
mirer of Liszt and Wagner, Walter Bache) is the 
translator. Mr. Heintz’s notes on the origin of the 
old legends of ‘‘ Parsifal” and the musical develop- 


ment of ‘‘ Tristan’s” motives are very interesting. | 


All three volumes are in pam dhlet form. 


Kunihild,” Cyrill Kistler’s opera poem, words 
by Ferdinand, Graf Sporck. The book is Englished 
by William Ashton Ellis, who but recently in his 


‘‘ Meister” wrote an appreciative account of his friend | 
the German composer Kistler, a man of lofty aims, | 


and it is said, of original talent. If we mistake not 
the talented and ill-fated Irish poet James Clarence 
Mangan paraphrased Riickert’s ‘‘Kunihild.” The 
Irishman called his poem 
Alleyne.” Mr. Ashton’s translation may be good, but 
it is certainly incomprehensible at times. 


hild” is composed on Wagnerian lines. 
N August 19, 1843, Joseph Kroll, owner of the 
Breslau Wintergarten, received permission 
from King Frederic William IV. to erect a similar 
establishment near the spot now known as the 


K6nigsplatz. It was opened February 14, 1844, as 
Kroll’s Wintergarten, and for a long time was de- 


voted to concerts and private entertainments; there | 


were no theatrical performances. Joseph Kroll died 


April 15, 1848, and three years later, February 1, 1851, | 


the interior of the building was destroyed by fire. In 
June, 1851, Engel became director and gave the con- 
certs an artistic reputation, and about the end of 1852 
a permanent stage was erected. The present pro- 
prietress, Mrs. Engel, is a daughter of the founder. 


_ and their Works” 
number, the last four parts being devoted to Richard 
Wagner (W. J. Henderson), ‘‘ Music in Germany ’ 
(John K. Paine and Leo R. Lewis), ‘‘Orlando di 
Losso” (W. J. Henderson), ‘‘ The Netherland Masters” 
(W. J. Henderson), ‘‘ Palestrina ” (Louis C. 
‘*Claudio Monteverde” (W. S. B. Mathews), 
sandro Scarlatti” (W. S. B. Mathews), ‘‘ Peroglesi” 
(H. M. Ticknor) and Mr. Henderson's 
article on Wagner is the most sane and comprehen- 


has reached 


‘* Rossini.” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The presence | 
of Alexandre Guilmant at Chicago is hysterically | 


W* are in receipt of the English translation of | 


““The Lady Eleonora of | 


‘* Kuni- 


B. MILLETT COMPANY ’S “‘ Famous Composers | 
its sixteenth | 


>| in part. 


Elson), | 


‘*« Ales- | 


sive we have ever had from the pen of an ardent ad- | 


mirer of the great composer. 
beautiful, and the letterpress all that can 
sired. Henry T. Thomas, 13 Astor place, is the agent 
in this city for this important publication. 

PER Broadway (yclept 


P 

U stirred to its depths Saturday morning by the re- 
port that Marcus Mayer could not raise the guaran- 
tee fund of $125,000 demanded by Adelina Patti. 
Klaw and Erlanger denied the report emphatically, 
and they ought to know, for they are Marcus Mayer's 
brothers. The $125,000 is incorrect. Only $25,000 is 
to be put up, on the following basis : $5,000 September 
1 (which was cabled Saturday morning), $10,000 
October 1, and $10,000 November 1. So Marcus 
Mayer will be Adelina Patti’s manager and ‘ Bob” 
Grau, who aided considerably in disseminating the 
rumor, was in the wrong when he declared that his 
brother, Maurice Grau, had secured Patti. The truth 
of the matter is that Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau 
do not want Patti. They have as much on hand as 
they can conveniently handle. 


be 


Gondola Row) was 


), 


HE disposition of the Casino after ‘‘The Rain- 
y maker of Syria” leaves it has been definitely 
settled. Thomas Canary and George W. Lederer 
have taken it for Lillian Russell, who will appear in a 
brand new opera by Charles Alfred Byrne, Louis 
Harrison and William Furst, called ‘‘ Princess Nico- 
tine.” ‘‘The Rainmaker of Syria,” the joint produc- 
tion of Sydney Rosenfeld and Rudolph Aronson, will 
be produced in Buffalo (New York's artistic canine, 





The illustrations are | 
de- | 








7 
| where all things musical and dramatic, bad and good, 
are tried upon) September18. A week later the work 
| will be given to New York, that is if Max Freeman, 
the stage manager, and Sydney Rosenfeld do not kill 
each other or the piece itself. Words have already 
led to blows, and blows tolawyers. A daily newspaper 
suggests that dramatists, music critics and in fact 
all belligerent persons connected with the profession 
sbould hire some of the perambulating strong men 
in the country and let them do the fighting. Broken 
glass doors, mussed hair, collars and cuffs and dam- 
aged optics would not be so frequent then. To 
‘‘sandow " a man is the fin de siécle for slugging or 
It is a pretty word. 


| sandbagging him. 





ALFREDO CATALANI. 

LFREDO CATALANI, the leader of the young 

Italian school of composers, died, after a brief 
| confinement to his bed, August 7, at Milan. He pos- 
sessed originality, a rich gift of invention, and was a 
master of musical form. He was born June 19, 1854, 
in Lucca, of a musically endowed family, and his 
parents intended him for a legal career. But at 
school, especially during the Greek and Latin les- 
sons, he was scribbling fugues on paper. At the age 
| of sixteen, when he was about to be sent to the Uni- 
versity of Padua, he confessed to his parents that he 
was more spellbound by a siren than by Euclid or 
Ulpian, and his siren was Art. His visit to Padua 
was deferred and he set to study music zealously 
under Magi. Soon an overture was performed at 
the Lucca Theatre and a mass in the cathedral, both 
| by the seventeen year old composer. The mass was 
a revelation, and, thanks to it, he was admitted, with- 


out examination, to Bazin’s composition class in 
Paris. From Paris he went to Milan to finish his 
studies in the Conservatory under Bazzini. In his 


twenty-first year, when he had composed the Oriental 
pastoral, ‘‘La Falce,” he was hailed ‘‘ Maestro.” 
This piece, comprising a prologue and two scenes, 
was the beginning of a brilliant career. It is impos- 
sible to enumerate all his works for chamber music 
|and piano. Two pieces played by the Milan orches- 
tra in 1878 at the Trocadero, Paris, were unanimously 
praised in high terms bythe French press. In 1884 
Catalani produced his first dramatic work, the melo- 
drama ‘‘ Elda,” performed for the first time at Turin, 
which was at once pronounced a work of the first 
class. His second opera, ‘‘ Deianice,”” was given at 
La Scala, and this was followed by an almost impro- 
| vised piece, ‘‘ Edmea,” which he afterward rewrote 
In 1890 ‘‘ Loreley ” was given with immense 
success in Turin, and in 1892 ‘‘La Wally” (after the 
| well-known romance ‘ Geier-Wally,” by Wilhelmine 
von Hillern) had a genuine triumph at La Scala. 
| Catalani was the composer also of a symphonic 
| poem, ‘‘ Hero and Leander.” On the death of Pon- 
| chielli he became professor of composition at the 


| Conservatory of Milan. 
Catalani died lamented by countless admirers and 
friends, who loved him for his goodness of heart and 


| 


| his simple, unaffected character. 





A BACHELORS BLUNDER. 
MR. E. W. Naylor, M. A., Mus. Bac., London, has 
A written for the July ‘‘Music” an article which 
he calls ‘‘ The Wagner Revulsion of 1892." It is by 
all odds the funniest reading we have encountered 
for along time. Truly English in that it was humor- 


ous without intention, whereas your English profes- 
sional funny man is usually a doleful fellow. But Mr. 
Naylor is far from doleful ; he is absolutely ridiculous. 
After the war is over he keeps on firing his little 
bachelor of music pistol and thinks all the time 
‘‘what a devil of a fellow I am, and how I am killing 
Wagnerism !' 

Mr. Naylor declares that there is a strong revulsion 
against Wagnerism in London. This is news. We 
never knew that Wagner’s music had more than a 
slippery foothold in the British metropolis. Wagner 
has been given in London in a perfunctory sort of 
manner for some years past by Angelo Neumann's, 
Carl Rosa's and Augustus Harris’ companies, but 
never has there been one ideal or one noteworthy 
performance, even when Richter conducted. Indeed 
if we are to believe a majority of the reports Rich- 
ter’s conducting has been of the sleepiest sort lately. 

There is something in the soggy English atmos- 
phere of London that is inimical to artistic fire Mr. 
Naylor declares that the music drama was a *‘ melan- 
choly discovery to men who wished to prove the 
Wagner music drama a success; that the most com- 
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plete sense of boredom was the principal result.” 
Who were these men? Later, on the same page, we 
discover that there were musicians who could listen 
to ‘‘Hamlet ” and ‘‘ Macbeth,” and give their best at- 
tention to ‘‘ Elijah” or the ‘‘Messiah.” Aha! we 
knew we could not read an English criticism on Wag- 
ner without stumbling over these two last named 
works. Wretched Naylor! don’t you know when you 
are fed on Mendelssohn and Handel all your life that 
of course the first performance of the Trilogy or ‘* Tris- 
tan" will prove toomuch? Stupid Briton! little need 
to tell us that the length of an art work is not an ex- 
planation of your want of appreciation. You were 
brought up on tiresome oratorio, with its dry recita- 
tive, its Church of England atmosphere, its white 
choker and its clerical rhythms. 

Suddenly you are launched into the wildwood of 
poesy, or on the ocean of the music drama with its 
wild freedom, its superb colors, its glorious sunshine 
of harmony. Little wonder, poor burrowing earth- 
worm Naylor, little wonder, we repeat, that you rub 
your eyes, blink, and declare that you ‘‘had a touch of 
weariness.” Mr. Naylor then goes on to prove that 
the Wagnerian music drama in general and ‘ Tristan 
and Isolde” in particular (if he had only selected 
“Rienzi! but ‘* Tristan!”) are failures ; they must be, 
according to all rules. Rules can’t lie; so said the 
philosopher, who could prove to his own satisfaction, 
if not to his hearers, that a bird could never fly. 
Wagner's music is, and if there is a revulsion against 
it in London, what then? What is London, and when 
did it set the pace for the musical world to follow? 
‘*Otello” is quoted as a work which any 
musician can follow. True, but oh, Bachelor of 
music, A. S. S., don't you know that Verdi's ‘* Otello” 
could never have been written before Wagner's ad- 
vent in the musical world? Oh wise man Naylor, 
oh learned pundit, go back to your closed chambers, 
put on your spectacles and write an article to prove 
that the earth is not spherical, but pray quit the field 
of musical criticism ! 


Verdi's 





THE MACDOWELL'S “SONATA TRAGICA.” 


R. CALVIN B. CADY had the following ap- 
M preciative criticism in the ‘‘ Music Review” for 
July of E. A. MacDowell’s noble piano work, the ‘‘Sonata 
Tragica” (op. 45, published by Breitkopf & Haertel, 
Leipsic and New York). Mr. Cady agrees in the 
main with our judgment of this sonata already pub- 
lished in these columns, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing 
If we are to have any national music it will be represent- 
ed by such works as the one before me, although as far as 
the local coloring of the themes is concerned they have a 
decidedly Scotch flavor. Every successive composition put 
forth by Mr. MacDowell shows a steady growth in every 
direction, but especially in that sign of the great artist— 
the ability to form a deep and profound work with a few 
strong and boldiy conceived lines. Our national art must 
be contained and manifested in an art as wide—inclusive as 
our national spirit. There is but one blot on the escutcheon 
of the nation—the Geary law ; but that law in no wise ex- 
presses the heart of a nation that sends out its thought of 
the universal brotherhood of nations into every land and 
clime. The glory of our nation lies in //v7ng the spirit that 
gave birth to the declaration of a principle that is slowly 
but surely revolutionizing the social and political economy 
a principle, however narrowly applied at the 
present time, that is based in the eternal unity of Being, 


of the world 


and that is universal in application because all inclusive. 

It is for the American mind and heart to realize and man- 
ifest this principle in the nobler spiritual content of their 
philosophy, science, religion and ar¢; to thus embrace and 
embody the highest type of the Infinite’s idea of man and 
the universe. This is the only Americanism that is worthy 
of our people, our statesmen, our philosophers, our teachers 
this it 


‘* Whosoever will save his life must lose it,” 


universal. 
then only 
manifest. 
Those works of art, therefore, that spring from the highest 
intelligence and deepest feeling, and therefore manifest the 
eternal and necessary beauty of the truth of man and the 


and our artists; and in will become 


for 
the one 


can infinite idea become individually 


be 


universe the only works’ we should 
American Such a work this 


simple as it is in its outlines, coloring and background, yet 


are proud to call 


is sonata. Marvelously 
one feels that it is only an etched sketch of a symphony, so 
truly great and noble is the content, so strong are its 
themes, so suggestive of a massive architectonic structure, 
so rich in its coloring. 

The 
maestoso introduction, three puise measure, the theme of 
which is built upon a broad, massive harmonic motive, 


first movement, in g minor, opens with a largo 


/argamente. In the second giving out it is broken up and 
made dramatically impressive by long sweeping runs, and 


closes with a s/repizto double octave passage on the domi- 
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nant. The allegro risoluto opens fzanzssimo with a two- 
measure motive, of a slightly agitato and almost scherzo 
character, which is the germ of the whole work. The usual 
form is very strictly followed, except that the second theme, 
dolce con tenerezza, a beautiful lyric, is in the dominant 
major. The accompanying ’cello themes throw a peculiar 
color over the lyric tenderness of the principal theme, which 
is in the upper voices. The real tragedy appears in the 
fantasie part of the movement. 

The scherzo which follows simply amplifies the main 
theme of the first movement, but introducing a new song 
subject in the trio part. 

The movement which follows is a Largo con maesta, in 
c minor, constructed of two themes, whose affinity with the 
preceding is very apparent. 

However, notwithstanding this genetic unity, so varied 
are the forms of their development, that each theme is dis- 
tinctly individual as though they had no common origin. 
In other words, Mr. MacDowell everywhere in all his 
works reveals a noble mastery of the art of development ; 
but it grows more manifest in each work that he gives to 
the public, 

The sonata closes with an allegro eroico inG major, which 
is as full of interest as the preceeding movements. In fact 
the interest is maintained throughout the whole work toa 
degree scarcely to be looked for in the sonata of to-day, 
and is one more evidence that, as is the case with the son- 
net, all has not been said which this form is capable of ex- 


pressing. 





A Little Parable for the Present Day. 
OFFICE OF THE “ DAILY ,”’ August 5, 1896, 
UR readers will remember that a few years 
0 ago there was an immense craze about “ prodigies.” 
A child of, we believe, ten years made a sensation by play- 
ing some difficult pieces fairly well. Then a child rather 
younger was brought forward to play rather more difficult 
pieces. So the game went on, each fresh prodigy younger 
than the last, each playing more difficult compositions, 
until in 1893 the limit seemed to be reached. Otto Hegner 
was then a young man, although still dressed, and very 
ridiculously, in boyish garb. Poor young Hofmann, after 
producing a fortune for those who ‘‘ran” him, had retired 
into ‘‘ private life,” leaving the triumphs of the concert 
platform for the amusements of a harmless imbecility. 

In 1893, then, the field was clear, and a little girl of 
eight, who came from Poland, brought infant phenomenal- 
ism to its high-water mark. Our readers may still re- 
member her young face and old eyes. Her name was 
Zolskofski. She played Chopin as no one under thirty years 
of age ought to be able to play him, with a terribly morbid 
insight into the mysteries of adult passion. Her hand was 
too small for octaves, but even when Liszt’s rhapsodies 
were whittled away to suit her she made an immense effect 
We need not describe her further ; our readers 
She played for 

A paragraph 


with them. 
will be quite well aware to whom we refer. 
atime, and then suddenly ceased to play. 
was sent to the press ; it stated that Rachel Zolskofski had 
retired temporarily from public life to continue her studies 
under Paderewski. He, when questioned, knew nothing of 
the matter. 

A correspondent who has been making holiday in Poland 
wrote us the other day to this effect (his letter is dated July 
27, 1896) : ‘‘ 1 do not propose to give you any account of my 
numerous with 
officers, police, railway officials,and soon. Suffice it that I 
reached in turn the various towns I wanted to dredge for 
material for my new ‘ Life of Chopin.’ Suffice it also that 
though I let down my apparatus in likely and unlikely 
places, little came up but mud, with which, contrary to the 


adventures and misadventures 


custom of biographers, I propose not to bespatter the sub- 
My labors accomplished, I set to work 
The people of Poland I knew— 


ject of my book. 
seriously to enjoy myself. 
for I had read all previous biographers of Chopin—to be a 
romantic people, passionately attached to their country, in- 
capable of thoughts or actions of a degraded kind. Alas, I 
never found the people of Poland! The people I found, 
and found everywhere, were the lowest order of stupid (and 
dirty) peasantry. They cheated me when they could, hadn't 
an idea in their heads, and certainly didn’t want to ‘free 
their country.’ I had imagined a piano in every humble 
cot, and on every piano a copy of Chopin’s works, well 
thumbed and stained with heartfelt tear drops. I was dis- 
illusioned ; there were no pianos ; and when I tried to find 
out from a villager if there was such an instrument in the 
neighborhood, all he could gather of my meaning was that 
But as I traveled on, now 


I needed a four-wheel chaise. 
walking, now going on wheels, and occasionally making 
use of the railway line, I came across rumors of a village 
farther west, where there was a piano, and a girl more- 
over who could play it. 

‘* As I neared the village the rumor took form, and I soon 
was in no doubt that the girl was the famous Rachel Zols- 
kofski of four summers ago. One thing I could not under- 
stand, everyone referred to the girl as having been a no- 
table player, but for some reason not understood by them 
she appeared to have almost ceased to play. I leisurely 
strolled into the village of X last Sunday afternoon 








Fritz,” ‘‘ Bastien and Bastienne 
| nerin,” ‘‘Gioconda,” 
customs | 








about 5 o'clock, The July sun burned fiercely on the 








cottage roofs ; hardly a breath of wind stirred the leaves of 
the trees ; the herbage was dry and withered ; every win- 
dow blind in the one street constituting the village was 
drawn. So deserted did the place seem that the inn was 
verily an oasis in Sahara, and I’m afraid I was quite as 
pleased te see my greasy host as he professed to be to see 
me. 

‘‘After washing and refreshing the bodily frame, I 
made the usual inquiries as to what was going forward. 
As I spoke the bell of the little church began to toll, or 
rather to tinkle. Mine host pointed up the street, and 
black specks against the fast setting sun took shape—a 
funeral procession. It came nearer and passed. The face 
and figure of the chief mourner seemed familiar to me. 
Curious, yet unwilling to appear too much so, I followed 
at some distance behind the procession, and only joined it 
at the grave side. The dead was evidently a child, and 
the familiar chief mourner the father, He shed tears as 
the earth covered the coffin, and appeared deeply dis- 
tressed. As the crowd was about to disperse I came away, 
but stood again by the door of my inn to watch the pro- 
cession repass, and see whether I could remember who 
the father was, his name and where I had met him. He 
seemed to know me ; after looking puzzled for a few mo- 
ments he left the procession and coming forward held 
out both hands, saying (in a broken English which I will 
not attempt to reproduce): ‘My friend, you heard my 
daughter play in London some years ago; that was my 
hour of triumph, but now'—and he burst into fresh tears. 

‘* Somewhat moved, I shook hands; I remembered him 
—the father of little Rachel Zolskofski. After he regained 
his composure a little I endeavored to soothe him. But 
‘No,’ he said, ‘I cannot be comforted. For three years 
have I hoped to see her get back her strength, and—this is 
the end.’ ‘I heard,’ was my next remark, ‘that she had 
gone to study with Paderewski.’ ‘Oh,no! no! She broke 
down—broke down here,’ he said, pointing to his forehead. 
I understood. Like young Hofmann, her nerve power had 
been drained in childhood, and she had become imbecile. 
‘ Every day,’ he continued, ‘I kept her at the piano many 
hours, so that when her power returned she could again 
conquer as of old she did.’ 

‘*T did not quite understand why he should be so grieved 
by his loss, when his own words seemed to indicate that 
his treatment had killed the child. Presently I understood. 
I said a few sympathetic words that ‘ he would treasure the 
memory of such a daughter, and had perhaps other little 
ones remaining.’ ‘Ah, yes!’ he replied ; ‘ we will long re- 
member her. In two years I made £9,000 by her, after ex- 
penses were paid. But never shall I another 
child! I have, as you say kindly, other little ones, but not 
one worth half so much as Rachel. Yet I don't know,’ he 
added musingly, and wiping away his tears, ‘ there's little 
Franz, he might be worth money as a prodigy violinist. I 
must see if anything can be done with him ; God bless you 
for your kindly words to me in my affliction. (Good-by.’” 
—London ‘‘ Magazine of Music.” 


see such 


The Late Leipsic Season.—Between July 1, 1892 
and June 30, 1893 the New, Old and Carola theatres at 
Leipsic, gave 702 performances. The Opera produced 
sixty-seven works by thirty-four composers. The novelties 
were ten in number, ‘‘ Gringoire” (ten times) ‘* Freund 
" (nineteen), ** Die Giart- 
‘Pagliacci” (twenty-five), ‘‘ Djamileh” 
(nine), ‘‘ Der Teufelsglocke,” ‘‘ Der Asket,” ‘* Der Liebes- 
kampf.” Of classical works there were eighty-seven per 
formances ; Mozart, thirty-seven; Beethoven, seven ; 
Weber, twenty-one ; Wagner, thirty-one. Mr. Panzner, 
thenew capelmeister, commenced his duties August 16 with 
a performance of ** The Flying Dutchman.” 
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BERLIN BRANCH BUDGET. 


European Headquarters of THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
Berlin, W. Linkstrasse 17, August 1), 198. ‘ 


ATTERS musical are at an absolute stand- 
still here and the sazson is as morteasor, if that were 
possible, ‘‘deader” than the proverbial door nail. If we 
did not have Kroll’s, the perennial, the much abused but 
ever again revisited summer opera house, with its beauti- 
ful, cool and shady garden, military band, beer and sand- 
wiches, a musical person would not know where to spend a 
hot summer evening in this whole, vast and torpid capital 
of Germany. Besides Kroll’s gives you a real variety of 
more or less well represented operas of the old repertory, 
and a good many ‘‘stars” whom in the height of the mu- 
sical season you could and probably would not hear if you 
could, 

Last night I witnessed there the re-entrée of our Petite 
country woman, Nevada. She proved quite a success, as 
she also did when I heard her some six months ago. But 
then the Aadstuds of Kroll’s are not é/asés by any means, 
and are easily pleased. If you don't believe it only go and 
watch them on a Boetel night and see them—especially the 
female contingent—melt with ardor and delight when the 
little tenor bawls out in rare style his high C de foctrine or 
whines it out in the dulcet timbre of his sickening /a/se//o, 
Of considerably higher order than his Nevada's perform- 
ances certainly are, but she is as cold and artificial as of 
yore when the porcelain quality of her vocal organ, the coy 
and yet giddy, schoolgirlish manner of her acting and the 
general thinness and skinniness of her stage appearance 
made the cold chills run down your back. Moreover the 
former charm and purity of her voice and the absolute flaw- 
lessness of her intonation have somewhat vanished, and 
Nevada has now not much more to commend her than some 
beaux restes and a vocal technic which is still remarkable. 
She has learned a good deal, and that fact time cannot take 
from her. Her pianissimo and her manner of spinning out 
the tone ( filer le fon, asthe French call it) are still ad- 
mirable, but she overdoes both 
notonous and a trifle artificial. 

I saw her inthe time worn ‘‘Sonnambula,” once the star 
réle of Gerster, and the whole proceedings woke in me 
reminiscences of the gallant Colonel Mapleson and the old 
Academy of Music. The support on this occasion was not 
bad, but the chorus and stage apparatus were disgraceful. 
Nevada sang in Italian, and so did, probably in deference 
to her, the tenor, Aranyi, who has not a bad but somewhat 
throaty voice, but who acts like a stick. The same may be 
said of Theodor Bertram’s representation in German of the 


part of the ‘‘ Count ;” moreover he looked much too young. | 


He is, however, a good singer and owns a magnificent bari- 
tone voice. I am told that he is engaged for the next ten 
years by the Munich Court Opera House management. 

Nevada will appear on Saturday next as ‘‘ Rosine” in 
the ‘‘ Barber,” one of her best parts, and on Wednesday 
of next week in Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

On Monday of next week Bogumil Zepler’s one act comic 
opera, ‘‘ The Bride Market at Hira,” which proved quite a 
success last summer, will be revived, together with Emil 
Kaiser’s, not Nessler’s, but just as dreadfully vulgar opera, 
‘*The Trumpeter of Sackkingen.” 

Another Kroll item is to the effect that on February 15 of 


next year a Kroll jubilee is to be celebrated, for which direc- | 
tor Engel will try to engage the co-operation of all of the | 


greater artists who at one time or another have appeared 
at this opera house. Some of these indeed have been 


launched upon their artistic career at Kroll’s ; Albert Nie- | 


mann for instance and a number of others, among whom 
I may mention Director L’Arronge, the theatrical author, 
who began as conductor at Kroll’s, and who on the occasion 
in question is to lead the jubilee overture. 


time were members of Kroll’s orchestra, will also be found 
in their old seats on February 15, 1894. 

Johannes Doebber’s new opera, ‘‘ The Smith of Gretna 
Green,” has been postponed at Kroll’s on account of the 
illness of one of the chief representatives, and thus I have 
not been able since my return from Gotha to hear this 
much talked of novelty. Meanwhile the diligent young 
composer has finished a new one act opera, ‘‘ The Rose of 
Genzano,” which was originally destined for competition 
for the Gotha prize, but was not completed in time for the 
concours. I doubt not that it isa better work than the 
prize crowned ‘‘ Rose of Pontevedra,” for it cou/d hardly 
be a worse one. 

* & & 

The ‘‘Wagner Bubble” seems to be anything but ‘‘bust” in 
Germany just now. Instead of that at Bayreuth we have a 
set of model performances of a Wagner cycle at Munich, 
which is to begin with ‘‘ Tannhiuser” to-day and will last 
until October 1, during which period the following works 
will be given: ‘‘ Ring des Nibelungen (August 20, 21, 23, 
25, September 3, 4,6, 8 and 24, 25, 27 and 29), ‘‘The Fairies” 
(August 13, 27 and September 10), ‘‘The Flying Dutch- 
man” (August 15 and September 12), ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” (Au- 
gust 11, September 1, 14 and 19), ‘‘Die Meistersinger” 
(August 17 and September 21), ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde ” (Au- 
gust 29 and September 17). ‘The list of artists for the sev- 


and therefore becomes mo- | 


Gruenfeld, the | 
violoncellist, and concertmaster Willy Rehfeld, who at one | 


| eral casts comprises of course the entire Munich Opera 


| House personnel, and besidesa number of others, such as 


| Miss Bettaque, of Hamburg ; Therese Matten, of Dresden ; 
| Henriette Mottl-Standhartner, of Karlsruhe, and Rosa 
Sucher, of Berlin. Of gentlemen there will be Max Alvary, 
of Hamburg; Karl Grengg and Theodore Reichmann, of 
Vienna; Gruening, of Hanover; Schiedemantel, of Dres- 
den ; Lieban, of Berlin, and Wiegand, of Hamburg. 

The performances will be conducted by General Director 
Hermann Levi, alternating with Felix Mottl, of Karlsruhe, 
and Franz Fischer, second conductor of the Munich Royal 
Opera House. 

Felix Weingartner, of Berlin, was also to conduct some 
of the performances, but Count Hochberg is said to have 
refused him the necessary leave of absence. This would 
be but fair revenge for Weingartner's treachery to the Ber- 
lin Court Opera House intendant. Weingartner seems to 
have put himself between two stools when he took Possart’s 
bait for a Munich first position, after having staked his 
word of honor here with the count not to do so and after 
acting behind the back of Hermann Levi, who had always 
befriended Weingartner, and in fact had given him some 
valuable first lessons in conducting. But the lot of the z#/rz- 
guant is not always a happy one, and as Weingartner and 
Possart are both said to be somewhat given that way, the 
head of the talented young court conductor does not rest 
easy. Levi is hardly the man to throw up the sponge and 
retire even after three years, and in the intervening time 
Count Hochberg will scarcely give the over ambitious Mr. 
Weingartner achance to add over much to his laurels, ex- 
ceptin his capacity as conductor of the concerts of the 
Royal Orchestra. As a possible successor to Weingartner 
after the expiration of his contract here Nikisch is much 
talked of, and he has decidedly a better chance than anyone 
Meanwhile he is also 





1 know of, if he wants to take it. 
bound by a three years’ contract at Pesth and who knows 


what may happen in that long period of time! 

Tue Musica. Courier will have a report of the Munich 
Wagner performances, at the close of the cycle, from the 
pen of Prof. Martin Krause, the great Leipsic critic, who 


promised me to furnish a résumé of the proceedings which 
I shall translate for you into English. Meanwhile Dresden 
also, not to be outdone in the matter of Wagner cult, 
announces under Hofrath Schuch’'s conductorship for next 
month a complete Wagner cycle from ‘“‘ Rienzi” to, and of 
course exclusive of ‘‘ Parsifal,” with the two versions of 


‘‘ Tannhiuser,” and the whole series to be performed by 
members of the Dresden Royal Opera House personnel 
You see the cause of 


without other artistic assistance. 

Wagner is by no means weakening in the Fatherland, nor in 
‘rance, nor in England, from both of which countries and 

| from the United States besides, a good many visitors are 
expected at Munich and Dresden. 

* *# * 

Some strenuous efforts are being made from Bayreuth to 
bring Siegfried Wagner prominently before the world as a 
legitimate successor to his father’s renown in the matter of 
conducting. The papers lately contained accounts of the 

young man’s directing, on the occasion of a concert by the 
Bayreuth operatic school, of the ‘ Rienzi” overture 
‘* Adriano,” ariafrom the same opera, and some portions from 
‘* Der Freischiitz.”. Well, nothing remarkable would have 
been evinced by the fact that young Siegfried could have 
beaten time toa more or less polished performance of these 
selections, especially after Musikdirector Kniese had gone 
over the work of studying them with the orchestra, but the 
manner in which Siegfried's share in the thing was used for 
réclame in the papers was disgusting. The ‘‘ resemblance 
in nervousness” with Richard Wagner, when at the con- 
ductor's desk, and other like distinguishing features, were 


| 





called into play, and Siegfried gave toa French journalist a | 


long descriptive letter of his musical studies and abilities, 
acquired and inherited. 
the fact that Richard Wagner was one of the greatest, if 
not absolutely the greatest conductor that ever lived, and 
that his son has inherited so little of his father’s musical 
gifts that Anton Seid], who at one time tried to give Sieg- 
fried some rudimentary piano lessons, had to give up the 
task in despair, and by the very advice of Richard Wagner 
himself, who disgustedly told Seidl that there was no music 
in his son’s soul. Such at least 1s the story I have from 
Anton Seidl’s own lips, who told it in the presence of sev- 
eral New York musical people. 


* 8 


I saw an extra fine portrait and eulogistic biography of 
Arthur Nikisch in the latest number of the Vienna society 
paper ‘‘ Der Humorist.” The great conductor seems to be 
one of the few prophets who are valued in their own 
country also. 

sx #2 


One of the English contemporaries, I notice, translates 
the title of the recent Musleropernauffuehrungen at 
Gotha, with ‘‘ performances of sample operas.” Not so 
bad that ; but in the case of the two prize operas ‘‘ samples 
without value ” was surely what was meant. 

The Gotha performances bythe by have had a rather 
sad postlude. Of course I do not refer to the deluge of 
decorations that was showered down upon all alike, de- 





This is lamentable in the face of 





serving or undeserving. I mean the news which will have 
reached you long ere this of an apoplectic stroke which his 
Ducal Nibs, Ernst of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha-Diana of Solange 
suffered shortly after the grand affair, and which seems to 
The duke is now 


be threatening serious consequences. 


seventy-two years of age and his modus vivendi has not 


| been such as to admit of several repetitions of the aforesaid 


strokes. His death would be a severe loss for Baron von 
Hartogensis, for his newly acquired and rather expensive 
title of chamberlain would be of no value with the duke’s 
presumptive successor, 

* 2 * 


Constantin Sternberg is still in Berlin, and was a few 
days ago honored with an invitation to appear before the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, at whose father’s court at Schwerin 
Constantin formerly held the position of court pianist. The 
interview was a prolonged one, terminating with a pleasant 
exchange of reminiscences and news covering a term of 
separation of fifteen years. 

* *& * 

You will shortly have with you two visitors from here. 
The one is Professor Julius Hey, the eminent vocal peda- 
gogue, who has gone to Chicago upon invitation, and may 
deliver there some lectures upon his famous voice culturing 
method. I saw him a few days ago, just before his de- 
parture, and hope he will reach the other side in as good 
spirits as he is leaving this one. The wishes of many 
friends accompany him on his trip. 

The other and f ir visitor is the prima donna and great 
artist and singer, Miss Elise Kutscherra, who will leave 
Hamburg for the United States by the Fuerst Bismarck on 
October 5n xt. 

* & 


Meanwhile the number of exchange visitors, I mean 
Americans, who visited the European headquarters of THe 
Musica. Courter, has not been a smaller one. I mention 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Codman, people interested in 
music and hailing from Boston; Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, 
the Cincinnati pianist and pedagogue, who called with his 
talented pupil, Miss Marie Mildred Marsh, of Cincinnati, 
whom he is going to leave here in the trustworthy hands of 
Professor Klindworth for final pianistic polish, and lastly 
Ihad the extreme pleasure of a call from my particular 
chum and friend, W. Edward Heimendahl, Esq., of Balti- 
more, Md., who, I am glad to say, seems in far better 
met him in the United 


health than he was when last I 


States, 
* * * 


Franz Rummel, the pianist, is expected here shortly, and 

will be heard in many concerts this season. 
2 # 

Anton Rubinstein writes to Manager Hermann Wolf that 
his opera, ‘‘ Die Makkabaeer,” produced at the 
Milan Scala in December next. 

* * # 


will be 


The heat here at present is something almost unbearable, 
musical items are almost as scarce as huckleberries in Jan- 
uary, and writing almost as much of a bore as listening to 
a New York music critic’s lectures on Wagner. You will 
kindly excuse me therefore if I stop short somewhat 
abruptly, and remain for to-day, Yours, O. F. 


Berlin Philharmonic.—The Philharmonic Chorus 
begins its practice in the middle of September ; the first 
concert will be a performance of Tinel’s ‘‘ Franciscus.” 
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pendancy of the engagements specified. 
D. BLAKELY, Manager. 


er As this is a purely Concert Band, no 
parade engagements are desired. 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 





THE LEADING SCHOOL. 
Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. EB. 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. Herzog 
1. Niedzielski, E. Scharwenka, &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
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Music in Boston. 


BosTON, September 1, 1893. 
COMMITTED heterophemy last week when 
1 spoke of Guilmant’s habit of binding the works of Pal- 


estrina, Bach, Beethoven and Wagner in ‘‘ purple.” I re- 
membered and thought ‘‘ red,” but I wrote “‘ purple.” It is 


in gorgeous red that Guilmant pays homage to the great 
four. 

Heterophemy, I believe, is a disordered or morbid mental 
condition, and it soon leads to aphasia. 


* 
* x 


Perhaps this telling of how a musician binds his music is 
small beer, but small beer is not to be despised. The lover 
of books enjoys reading about the libraries of great writers. 
Who does not envy. Lamb his Who 
does not revel in the descriptions of books dear to Leigh 
Hunt? Take Fielding, for instance; what books did he read 
besides the classics from which he quoted freely ? We know 


shivering folios?” 


read Scarron, Le Sage, Cervantes, Marivaux, 


that he had rt 
but what book was near his bedside or on his breakfast 


table 3eethoven read Plutarch, Swift, Sterne, Shakes- 
peare ; can you imagine him reading a book of amorous ad- 


venture or the memoirs of some indiscreet lady of nobility, 
We know 
that Massenet is not unacquainted with ‘ Thais” and ‘‘Ma- 
Is Zola the favorite with any modern com- 


works that were devoured eagerly in his day 


non Lescau 
poser 


” 
* * 


Surely the binding of books shows individuality, and if 


Jeethoven is dressed in red, blue for Mozart may well 
follow. I know of compositions that might fitly be bound 
in sheep; others in hog skin; others in full calf. The 


human beings have been used by infuriated 


in Goncourt’s ‘‘ Journal” there is a singular 


skins of 

amateurs ; 
story about the caprice of acollector of pornographic litera- 
‘* Esclarmonde ” might be handsomely preserved in 
blood red 


ture. 


blonde : ‘‘ Carmen " should be in brunette with 
corners 
= 
* * 


I see by the Chicago‘ Tribune” that Guilmant has al- 
ready succumbed to an interviewer, and that he proposes 
to play in Boston as well as in other American cities. gut 
when he comes here where will he play ? 
for concert 


For we have no organ fit purposes in any 


public hall 
the pride of the town. 
account of a visit to Boston, when the organ, then a 
This organ 


Artemus Ward wrote an amusing 
new 
plaything, was the one topic of conversation 
revolutionized the art of organ building in the neighbor- 
given 


hood, perhaps in the whole country. Recitals were 


at noon, and for a time people listened gladly. The case, 
with its supporting giants whose bowels seemed gushing 


out, was a curiosity of workmanship. But the interest 


died away ; 
the mechanism was often out of 
pieces near or in 


and the organ was 
a South End 


order ; 
at last sold. It now lies in 
burying ground. 

The organ in Tremont Temple was destroyed lately by 
fire. 

The organ now in Music Hall is a wretched machine, 
badly placed ; it is not even fit to support a chorus, and 
there is not enough interest in organ playing to replace it 
by a decent instrument. 

Guilmant will be obliged to play in a church, and many 
of our best organs arein churches that frown at the thought 
of concerts within their walls. 


* 


I do not think that our musical public cares much for organ 
recitals. This is not because we are without excellent or- 
ganists. 

To be sure, here, as in other large cities, organists may 
be divided into three classes. 

There are organists who have devoted their full attention 
to the mastery of this one instrument—organists in the true 
sense of the word. 

There are organists who are really pianists, but who 
lay violent hands upon the noble instrument, that they 


may increase their income by playing in church ser- | 


vice. These men are apt to regard the organ as an in- 
ferior instrument, designed apparently for the playing of 
they play it as if it were a piano; they 
they are ignorant of the 
instrument, 


hymn tunes; 
no true organ technic ; 
wealth of music written expressly for the 
Buxtehude, Frescobaldi, César Franck, Chauvet, Boely 
are to them They are given often to im- 
provising voluntaries. Now, this is 
desolation spoken of by the Hebrew prophet. 

The third class of organists is made up of amateurs, 
‘* excellent ear.” 


have 


unknown. 
the abomination 


who are ‘‘ fond of music” and have an 
To them the organ gives pleasure on account of its re- 
They experiment with combinations of stops, 
They are fond of 
They have 


sources 
which they too often pull at random. 
transcriptions of operatic airs, light overtures. 
seldom studied thoroughly ; they seldom have well trained 
fingers, and they touch the pedals as though they were hot. 
This manner of organist is a member of the congregation, 
or he is a 


and is willing to play for little or no money ; 


Years ago the great organ in Music Hall was | 


there was a lack of necessary, regular repair ; | 


of | 


relative of one of the music committee «f the church ; or 
he has a profitable business and welcomes the additional 
salary. These organists keep the deserving from securing 
positions which belong rightfully to them ; they lower and 
cheapen the art of organ playing. 


* 
* 


* * 
Now, we have in Boston such men of the first class as S. 
B. Whitney, George E. Whitney, Messrs. Donahoe, Dun- 
ham, Truette ; but how often do these men give public re- 
citals, and what encouragement have they for the display 
of their skill? It.is not surprising that they for the most 
part confine their performances within the narrow limits of 
church service. 
* 


* * 


The life of Alexandre Borodine has been written by 
Alfred Habets (Paris, 1893), and the book, which is founded 
on the biographical notice of Wladimir Stassoff, is enter- 
taining. 

3orodine, it seems, was descended on his father’s side 
from the last kings of Imeretia, who in turn were descended 
from David, the sweet singer of Israel, and they therefore 
assumed as a coat of arms a harpandasling. The writer 
does not tell us in detail of the character of these rulers ; 
perhaps they were like the early kings of Ireland, who were 
often killed, 200 at a time, in battle. 

At the time of Borodine’s birth his father was sixty-two, 
his mother was twenty-five. But I do not propose to tell 
the life of this skillful physician, chemist and musician. If 
he wrote at the age of thirteen (1847) a concerto for flute 
and piano, during his latter years (he died suddenly in 1887) 
he studied deeply the transformations of azote and invented 
an ingenious nitrometer. If he wrote two symphonies, 
orchestra, a scherzo for orchestra, and piano pieces, besides 
the posthumous works in which a string quartet, opera and 





opera ballet are included, he also left twenty articles on 
| chemistry. He was one of the most eager advocates of the 
admission of women to higher education, and he was one of 
the founders of the School of Medicine for Women at St. 
Petersburg. 

Here is an 1856 Borodine 
One of his 


In 
his profession in a hospital. 


instance of Russian life. 
was practicing 
first duties was the taking care of serfs who had been 
knouted by their owner. ‘‘It is true that they had first 
knouted their owner, out of revenge for his inhumanity. 
The back of each one was one great wound ; the bones were 
visible and they had to be extracted ; the flesh was in 
shreds. Borodine fainted at the sight.” 

It appears from this book that Rimsky-Korsakow, some- 





where about 1862, cruised in American waters as a naval 
officer. 

Séroff criticised Borodine’s first symphony as follows : 
‘*The symphony of little 


pleasure to the audience, and only the friends of the com- 


a man named Borodine gave 
poser applauded and recalled him with fervor.” 

In 1876 Borodine wrote thus concerning his opera: ‘* Af- 
ter the performance of a chorus from ‘ Igor’ the public 
knows that I work at an opera. I am in the position of a 
girl who has lost her innocence, and therefore enjoys a cer- 
tain liberty. * * * Recitative is neither in my nature 
nor in my character. Although certain judges say that I 
do not manage it badly, I am attracted rather by melody, 
I am more and more impelled toward 


by the cantabile. 
In the opera, as in decorative art, 


definite concrete forms. 
there no room for detail. 
Everything should be clear, precise, practical from the 
The voices should 


is Broad lines are necessary. 
vocal and the instrumental standpoint. 
be considered first, then the orchestra.” 
He replied to Stassoff, who reproached him for the abun- 
dance of choruses in the opera, that the choruses were con- 
stantly interrupted by recitatives and solos, and that they 
were necessary for the relief of the singers: ‘‘ A human 
being is not a phonograph, not a barrel organ wound up 
with a key; if the singer does not leave the stage, but 
throws out constantly upper tones, she will soon be lost in 
the flower of her age and glory.” 
the Belgians. ‘‘In dining and 
Their table and wines are 





Sorodine was tond of 
drinking they are true artists. 
| of the first quality. How different is all this in Germany! 
Their amiability is especially agreeable, for they have a 
charming fashion of doing a polite act simply and cordially. 
| The Germans, the English and the French know often how 
to be exceedingly amiable, but they always contrive to 


make you aware of it.” 

The man must have been of a most lovable disposition. 
I know of no more charming letter from husband to wife 
than that written by Borodine to his Catherine Sergeiewna 
on his revisiting Heidelberg in 1877. As Habets says, this 
letter paints the soul and the heart of the poet, the charac- 
ter and the moral physiognomy of the man. 

His letters of 1877 and 1881, relating his intercourse with 
Liszt are of peculiar interest, and they show the ‘‘ Hun- 
garian Monk” to his great advantage. But two or three 
quotations must at present suffice : 

‘‘He told me among other things, that the trio by Na- 
prawnik pleased him greatly. * * * He asked who had 
I mentioned Goldstein. ‘I don’t know him,” 
‘He came from the conservatory at 


played it. 
| said Liszt brusquely. 


eight melodies, a string quartet, ‘‘ Dans les steppes” for | 
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Leipsic.’ ‘That’s no recommendation,’ answered Liszt. 
‘ They have given us a lot of mediocrities.’ 

‘** Don't play it that way,’ he said toa pupil ; ‘ one would 
think you came from Leipsic ; there they would explain to 
you that the passage is in augmented sixths and that would 
be enough ; they would never show you how the passage 
should be played.’ 

**Once a pupil played absolutely without color an etude 
by Chopin. Liszt said,‘ At Leipsic they would call that 
very nice.’” 


* 
* * 


Augusto Rotoli is composing a mass. I wish that this 
excellent musician and genial man had a better opportunity 
for the public display of his rare talent as director of a 
choral society. His success in this direction at Rome was 
known throughout Italy. 

*« «x 

‘* Prince Pro Tem,” which will be given at the Boston 
Museum the 11th, was tried Friday night at Taunton, Mass. 
The comic opera, or ‘‘Whimsical Fantasy,” is the work of 
Mrs. R. A. Barnet, librettist, and Mr. L. S. Thompson, 
composer. Mr. Thompson isa pupil of Prof. John K. Paine, 
and the author of ‘‘ The Sphinx.” 

On this occasion Miss Olea Bull made her début as a 
It is understood that Miss Bull and her teacher, 
yas at 


dancer. 
Miss Call made up their minds that the ballet 
present a sensual thing and that it should be reformed. 

I believe that Miss Loie Fuller has expressed similar 
opinions. 

The dance according to these local reformers should be a 
representation of pine trees swept by winds, seas in com- 
motion, &c. Nodoubt they willimitate the early Egyptians 
and give terpsichorean imitations of the stars in their 
courses, 

At Taunton ‘the dance consisted of an undulating ad 
vance and retreat of a crescent formed by ten young la- 
dies, who represented waves, while Miss Bull was the cen- 
tre of interest.” The ‘* Boston Globe” of the 2d spoke of 
Miss Bull as follows: 

Ten fairly pretty maidens disported and danced under the fitful 
gleams of the lime light, while Miss Bull tried to be graceful, as she 
is attractive, by the peculiarly exasperating movements so necessary 
to a pupil and exponent of the art, but they were not asked to come 
again, once was enough. 

The picture was undeniably pretty, but it was not the kind to be 
admired as a steady diet. 

The ‘* Boston Herald,” in its comments on the perform- 
ance, observed a judicious silence concerning the reformed 
ballet. Miss Bull’s name was not even mentioned. 

Miss Bull, who is a daughter of Ole Bull, has been on the 
stage, and she was a member of Miss Marlowe’s company. 
She has thought of being a public singer. It is only of late 
that she has turned her attention to the reform of the 
ballet. Puitie Hace. 

P. S.—I have just heard that Guilmant will give his con- 
cert here in the New Old South Church. r. me 








Director Jahn.—<According to last reports Director 
Jahn is out of all danger, but several weeks must elapse 
before he can resume his duties. 


RETURN TO AMERICA 


JOSEF HOLLMAN, 
The World’s Greatest ‘Cellist. 


Can be engaged after December 
9, 1893. Alone or with a company. 











For terms, dates and other particulars address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


Sole Manager for Josef Hollman, 


331 EAST 14rTx ST., NEW YORK. 
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Mr. Bohlmann Returns.—Mr. Theodor Bohlmann, the 
head of the piano department of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, has just returned from his third European 
vacation trip. He met his old friends in the old country ; 
among them his teacher, Prof. Karl Klindworth, and his 
wife, to whom he had the pleasure of introducing Miss 
Mildred Marsh, his very talented Cincinnati pupil, who is 
to continue her studies under the celebrated editor of 
Chopin's works ; Mr. Moritz Moszkowski, Eugen d’Albert 
and his wife, Teresa Carefio, with whom he spent a glori- 
ous day at Villa Teresa, in Cossing, near Dresden. Mr. 
Bohlmann is working at present on a four handed arrange- 
ment of the first string quartet by d’Albert, as the com- 
poser asked him to do it for him. 

Thelka Burmeister’s Change —Miss Thekla Burmeis- 
ter, formerly of the De Pauw School of Music, Greencastle, 
Ind., has severed her connection with that institution and 
accepted a flattering offer as musical director at Galloway 
College, Searcy, Ark. This college has a very flourishing 
music school, 175 pupils being enrolled last year; the 
faculty is an excellent one ; most of the members have stud- 
ied abroad and are fine performers, besides being excellent 
instructors. 

Marteau has not Arrived.—The collapse of the musical 
arrangements at the Chicago Exposition will delay the de- 
parture from Europe of Henri Marteau until September 16. 
His manager, Rudolph Aronson, has arranged for his first 
concert, to be given at the Worcester Festival on Septem- 
ber 28. 

Scharwenka Conservatory.—The fall term at the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory begins with the following able array 
of teachers 
Carl V. Lachmund, Russell K. 


of Mus and Composition 





»rs for Piano—Xaver Scharwenka, as 











sisted by C. V j 

Piano—Xaver Scharwenka, C. V. Lachmund, Alfred Veit, Miss 
Klara Leeb, Miss Hella Se; ‘ictor Benham, I. Luckstone, H. T 
Fleck, H. E. Arnold; assistant, F. E. Hodapp. 

Violin—Richard Arnold, Ernst Thiele, Gustav Saenger, Emil 





Gramm 





Violoncello—Adolph Meyer 
Xaver Rolker, Mrs 


nder the direction of 


Ernst Thiele 





» Singing , Miss Josie Seebach 


Ensemble Playing —l Xaver Scharwenka and 
Emil Gramm. 
Readi 
History of Music Lectures 


ng from the Sura— Xaver Scharwenka 


Frederic Deane. 
Department of Languages—Special arrangement with the Sterns 
School of Languages. 

Has Made New York His Home.—The English con- 
ductor and pianist, Mr. Orton Bradley, M. A., has arrived 
in this country with the intention of residing in New York. 
Mr. Bradley was known for several years in London as the 
musical director of the People’s Palace, the National Sunday 
League, the Oratorio Society and other popular orchestral 
concerts and operatic performances. He visited New York 
last winter as the guest of Perry Averill, the baritone, and 
was so pleased with America and Americans that he at 
once decided to make this country his home. He will de- 
vote himself to conducting, composing, coaching for opera 
and oratorio and the highest grade of piano teaching. 


Xaver Scharwenka.—Xaver Scharwenka will return 
from Europe about September 10. During his stay abroad 
he arranged for the production of his opera ‘‘ Matas- 
wintha” during the forthcoming season in Berlin and 
Munich. With the co-operation of Anton Seidl arrange- 
ments are under way for its production on a grand scale in 
New York during the winter. 

For the New York Conservatory.—Mrs. Lablache, the 
widely known vocalist and instructor, has been engaged 
for the faculty of the New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East Eighteenth street. 

Perry Averill.—The many friends of Perry Averill, the 
baritone, will be glad to hear that he has had a very suc- 
cessful season with the Hinrichs Opera Company in Phila- 
delphia. 

Song Recitals in the Catskills.—Miss Lillie Berg, the 
noted vocal teacher, of New York, has been holding a 
summer schoolat Tannersville, which has been visited by a 
number of professional singers, all New York church sing- 
ers. Among these so large a proportion were contraltos or 
mezzo sopranos that Miss Berg affirms that an epidemic of 
low voices must have been started by her. 

Miss May Rankin, solo contralto of the Harlem Presby- 
terian Church, has just finished a very successful series of 
song recitals given under Miss Berg’s direction at the prom- 
inent hotels in Tannersville, Hunter and Twilight Park 


Berg’s vocal school. 

Miss Berg arranged a very enjoyable farewell musicale 
last week for her pupils at her cottage. Miss Grace Wierum, 
Miss Kingsbury, Miss Nellie Wallace and Miss Bode were 
harmonic Quartet. Many guestswere present from Hunter 
and Tannersville. 

Was Born Too Soon.—Nicanor of old, who would always 
swoon at hearing a flute, never lived next door to a man 
learning to play the cornet.—Exchange. 

De Zielinski Opens an Organ.—Mr. J. de Zielinski, the 
well-known Buffalo musician, gave the inaugural recital on 


24. 
Pilgrim's Chorus from “ Tannhduser” 
Mr. J. de Zielinski. 

Mr. C. Walter Goetz. 
Siddddnehodedyceuidceaatuenddasagiaibeunnes Ethelbert Nevin 


This was the program : 
Wagner-Gottschalk 


“Dreams” Paolo Tosti 
Habanera, | 
Melodie, ) 

Mr. Homer A. Weeks. 


Fe NG avis cc atencatésxaxibdcrdnadvacdodedead A. G. Thomas 
Miss Martha George. 
VO izacoit séddenrdncckeebenerataesccauceusias tetien C. Saint-Saéns 
Mr. J. de Zielinski. 
ONE Riccadyewiabgesdcdedetdsdhenasesesieeresenend Ethelbert Nevin 
Mr. C. Walter Goetz. 
POD vic cctcecesasesecesscncdentnséageanucesasdeine cece lie: pe RA 
Mr. J. de Zielinski. 
TO OES LOW vs ccescdaneectscens H. Nordheim (Aug. Rottenbach) 
Miss Martha George. 
NWN SINGIN, inckicccdcusntsaceedaaustenadarstuecttedecseniseasues Ustoff 


The Busch Orchestra and Organ. 

Bruckhausen Conservatory —Messrs. Carl and Herman 
Bruckhausen have opened a conservatory of music at 294 
and 298 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. They will have an 
able corps of instructors. 

Guilmant on Hale.—Americans are among my best 
pupils, one of whom is Philip Hale, of Boston.—From an 
interview in the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune.” 

Kate Rolla.—The following notice of Kate Rolla, the 
soprano, was taken from the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune ” of recent 
date : 

‘‘ Orchestral concert at the Fair. The soloist was Mrs. 
Kate Rolla, soprano. In her selection, an aria from Gou- 
nod’s, ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,” Mrs. Rolla displayed a beautiful 
organ, admirably trained and possessing in an eminent de- 
gree the rarely combined qualities of great volume and 
sweetness. The aria was sung with dramatic fervor and 
artistic appreciation.” 

Ben Hammond.—Mr. Ben T. Hammond, of Worcester, 
Mass., has opened his studio at 452 Main street for the win- 
ter, and announces that he has arranged with Dr. A. C. 
Getchell for a course of lectures on ‘‘ Vocal Hygiene.” 


Abram Ray Tyler.—Among the soloists at the Put- 
nam County Musical Association’s first meeting, held at 
Brewsters, N. Y., Thursday, August 31, was Mr. Abram 
Ray Tyler, the organist, of Brooklyn, who played the 
fugue finale from the Rheinberger ‘‘ Pastorale” sonata, 
Dudley Buck's ‘‘ Sunshine and Shadow ;” in the morning 
from the Grieg ‘‘ Peer Gynt” suite and Toccata in G 
major by Du Bois. 

Mrs. MacDonald.—Mrs. Maria MacDonald, an American 
soprano, who after graduating with first prize from the 
Conservatory of Music in Paris some years ago, appeared 
with considerable success at the Pasdeloup and Colonne 
concerts, has arrived in New York, and will be heard in 
concerts and oratorios during the fall and winter season. 


Mr. Bartlett in a New Role.—Mr. Homer N. Bartlett 
and his family have been staying at the old Berkshire Hills 
town, South Egremont, at the Mount Everett House there. 
Besides having his powers to contribute to the general en- 
joyment by the display of his skill as a pianist often 
brought into requisition he was also called upon to ex- 
hibit his quality as an amateur actor, and did remarkably 
well in a comedy called ‘‘ Rallo.” 


William C. Carl.—Mr. William C. Carl, the well-known 
concert organist, has returned from his engagement at 
Chicago, where he gave several concerts on the grand or- 
gan at Festival Hall with great success, as well as recitals 
on the Pilcher organ in the Liberal Arts Building. Mr. 
Carl will make an extended tour this season, and already 
has many engagements booked for the autumn months. 
The first recital of the season occurs at Mystic, Comn., Sep- 
tember 5, on the Hutching’s organ in the Congregational 
Church, of that place. 

Adele Lewing Goes Abroad.—Miss Adele Lewing, 
the Boston pianist, sailed last Saturday on the Elbe to 
spend several months in Vienna and Berlin, Miss Lewing 
has been an active worker during the past season, and has 
found it necessary to take a vacation. 

Reeves Has Returned.—D. W. Reeves, director of 
Gilmore’s Band, has just returned from the West, where 
that organization has been meeting with decided success 
everywhere it has played. 


Detroit Conservatory.—The Detroit Conservatory of 
Music will begin its twentieth year on September 11, with 








an enlarged faculty and better fitted in every way to sus- 


the Westminster Chapel organ at Kenmore, N. Y., August | 
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during the month she passed in Tannersville at Miss Lillie tain and increase its brilliant reputation. 


assisted by Mr. Johannes Miersch, solo violinist of the Phil- | 





il 
Director Hahn 
| has gathered about him the following able teachers as his 

faculty : 

Piano—J. H. Hahn, J. C. Batchelder, F. L. Abel, Fordyce Hunter, 

Kate H, Jacobs, Agnes Andrus, Lena McMaster, Margaret W. Wiley, 
| Katharine Burrows, Mrs. S. E. Pittman, May E. Porter, Caroline N 
Parker, Lilla Grace Smart, Louise Unsworth, Ruth S. Putnam, Mrs. 
| R. W. Turnbull, Mary T. Williamson, Kate McDonald, Margaret 
Stansbury, Elizabeth Johnson, Sara Unsworth, Minnie R. Thomas. 

Voice—Mrs. Ida Norton, Alice Andrus, F. L. Abel. 

Violin, Viola -~Wm. Luderer, J. B. H. Van der Velpen, May E. Leg- 
gett. 

Organ—J. C, Batchelder, Agnes Andrus, Li 

Violoncello--F. L. Abel. j 

Harmony, Composition—J. B. H. Van Der Velpen, J. H. Hahn, F. 
L. Abel, Fordyce Hunter. 

Chotus, Normal and Sight 
Thomas. 


lla Grace Smart. 


Reading Classes—Mrs. Emma A 
J. H. Hahn, Wm. Luderer, F. L. Abel 

Cornet and Brass Instruments—Willard Bryant 

Saxophone—Dr. A. Van Der Velpen 

Orchestration—J. B. H. Van Der Velpen 

Guitar—Ida Vogt. 

Flute, Piccolo—Emil Speil. 

School Room Drawing—Fred. W. Moe. 

Physical Culture, Delsarte—N. D. Kimberlin. 

A. Howard Garrett.—A. 
connected with the Wisconsin Conservatory 
now located at Janesville, in that State. 


Ensemble Classes 


Howard Garrett, who was 


of Music, is 


Nothing New.—Tuner: ‘‘ Your daughter left word that 
I should call and repair your piano.” Mr. Binks: ‘‘ What's 
wrong with it?” Tuner: ‘‘She says three strings are 
broken.” Mr. Binks (confidentially) 
Break the rest of ’em.”—New York ‘* Weekly.” 


‘Say, here’s a dollar. 


Borrowed.—‘‘ Well,” said a facetious stranger to amem- 
ber of the brass band, ‘‘ there is one thing for you to be 
thankful for.” Vat the musician. 
‘*You can always blow your own horn.” ‘ Nein, 
Dis cornet is porrowed.”— Washington ‘“ Star.” 


is dose?” inquired 
my 
friendt. 
IRST-CLASS Violinist, graduate of a leading German 
conservatory, wants position in a good orchestra, or 
Ad- 


as teacher in a conservatory. Very best references. 


dress ‘* Violinist,”” CouRIER office. 


John Bayer. 
Dani BAYER is an American. To be sure, 
he was born in Germany, but he has been in this 
country ever since he was four years of age, sohe calls him- 
self an American .And so he is, and an excellent represen- 
tative of the American professional gentleman, and one 
whose musical culture was entirely acquired on this side of 
the Atlantic ocean. 

Mr. Bayer, whose familiar face graces the front page of 
this issue, comes of a musical family. His father was for 
many years an organist and teacher of piano and harmony 
in this city. The youthful Bayer showed a marked predilec- 
tion for music and was made to study the violin at first 
this instrument he did not take at all kindly. The piano 
was his first love musically, and he had his early lessons 


n 
io 


upon it from his father and Carl Sahm. 

Later he pursued his studies with Vogt, a pupil of Kullak, 
and since deceased. He did muchin laying the foundation 
of a solid, healthy style of playing and early in his career 
we find him playing in concert with Emma Thursby. 
But concert playing never had much attraction for him. 
He felt even as a young man that his vocation was for 
teaching and a teacher he became. Hall has 
been the centre of Mr. Bayer’s pedagogic labors for many 


Steinway 


He has been in every sense an eminently success- 
He has had, and still has, a large number of 


years. 
ful teacher. 
pupils, pupils who not only play well, but are able to be- 
come exponents of the excellent schooling they have re- 
ceived and to teach well. 

Mr. Bayer has had the sons and daughters of 
Philharmonic So- 


many of 


our best musicians and members of the 






bee 


ciety, a fact which speaks volumes for the re d in which 


. 
his qualities as a teacher and musician are held. To men- 
tion but two, Miss Emily Zeiss, the daughter of the well- 
known musician of that name, and William Kircher, are 
two young pianists of whose ability their teacher is justly 
proud. But Mr. Bayer’s greatest pride is in the possession 
of a letter which he received from the celebrated veteran 
S. B. Mills. It is a strong indorsement of his 


as a teacher and an artist, and Mr. Mills ought 


pianist, Mr. 
capabilities 
to know, for 

Mr. Bayer has reason indeed to 


t 

Mr. Bayer was under his tuition for four years. 
be well satisfied with his 
life work and the long vista of usefulness which we hope 
will yet be accorded him. His classes for the season are 


rapidly filling up. 





NEW YORE VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
97 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 

Voice Culture and singing for Home, Church, Concert, 
Oratorio, Opera and Teaching. Beginners and the most 
advanced. Over 200 Class Lessons during season. All 
students have private lessons. ‘Tuition rates according to 
teacher. Season of 1893-94 begins Sept. 18 and ends June 5. 
Total expenses for entire season, including room, board 
piano, music, tuition, classes, &c., $470 to $640. New York 
gives best opportunity to hear opera, oratorio and other 
music and all the great artists Tolive in New York is to 
become educated. 


Send for catalogue. 
FRANK H. TUBBS, Musical Directo 

















An Irascible Artist.—Miss Iuclerc, one of the 
singers at the Café Concert des Ambassadeurs, has shown 
the prompter of the establishment that if she does belong 
to the weaker sex she is fully capable of defending herself. 
It appears that Miss Duclere while on the stage, the curtain 
being down, made some remarks to the prompter, to which 
he replied ina manner that aroused the wrath of the fair 
artist. She held a bronze foudre-de-r7z box in her hand 
at the time, and this she hurled at the prompter’s head. 
Evidently Miss Duclerc has a precision of aim which does 
not characterize the throwing of her sex as a rule, for the 
prompter was hit on the forehead and a slight wound, 
which did not, however, prevent his continuing his duties 
next day, was inflicted.—From the European Edition of the 

Herald.” 

Wilhelmj.—Mr. Paul de Wit, of Leipsic, has enriched 
his museum of ancient musical instruments by some valu- 
able objects from the collection of Aug. Wilhelmj, who has 

isposed of his house near Dresden and will settle in Wies- 


baden 
The Joachim Prize.—The fund established in 
ommemoration of Joseph Joachim’s fiftieth artistic anni- 
rsary is intended to encourage young violinists and 
cellists by prizes in money and instruments. The money 
prize this year was awarded to Heinrich Dessauer, of 
Wiirzburg, a pupil of De Ahna and Joachim. 


In Memory of Weber.—The sojourn of C. M. von 
Weber at Breslau as capellmeister, has been commemorated 
by twe tablets placed on the new school building, ‘‘ Kanon- 
enhoff.”” One is inscribed with the words: ‘' In this house 
dwelt Carl Maria von Weber in the year 1805,” and the 
other tells us ‘‘ The above tablet was found in the old house, 
No. 31 Taschenstrasse, and placed without alteration in 
the new building.” 

Munich.—The ‘* Saint 
Sommer, has been accepted by the Munich Court Opera. 


comic opera Foix,” by Hans 
Eugen Gura will sing the title part. 

Prague.—aAt the new German Theatre at Prague the 
by Moszkowski, was to be produced at 


It will be followed by Mas- 


opera ‘‘ Boabdil,” 
the beginning of September. 


cagni’s ‘‘ I Rantzau.” 


Louis Roth.—Mr. L. Roth, the composer of several 
operettas, has completed a new work ‘* Der Lieutenant zur 
See,” which has been offered to the Wilhelmstadt Theatre, 
Berlin 

Jenny Stubel.—The death is announced of Jenny 
Stubel, at Kierling, by Klosternberg, near Vienna. She 
was in her fortieth year, but looked much youger. An 
Austrian by birth, she made her first appearance at 
Vienna in children’s parts, but in 1876 went to Berlin, where 
she made her début at the Wilhelmstadt Theatre in a 
version of Lecocq’s ‘‘La Petite Mademoiselle.” In 1881 
she returned to Vienna, and then undertook a tour to 
America, and on her return in 1883 appeared at Berlin and 
played **‘ Nanon” over 150 times. Her last appearance was 
in 1892. 

A Mimodrama.—The mimodrama, ‘ Jean 
eax,” which has been played over 500 times in Paris and 

3russels, will be given soon in Berlin and Vienna. It is re- 

markable for the logical development of the characters, the 
delicate conduct of the action and the taste in its material. 
an admirable illustration of the scenic work, 
and a ‘‘ Drinking Song”"—a song really without words or 
voices—always excites the greatest enthusiasm. To those 
who appreciate the refined art of ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,” a 
new performance of the kind would be most acceptable. 
Mr. Cleary has the artists to do it. 


May- 


The music is 


Opera at Leipsic.—The Stadt Theatre of Leipsic 
closed its season with a brilliant week, during which ‘‘ Les 
Dragons de Villars,” ‘‘ Carmen,” and *‘ Faust” were pro- 
Great praise was given also to the operetta, ‘‘ Jose 
Galeano,” by Julius Stern. 


An 


lection 


duced, 


Interesting Collection.—The musical col- 
of Mr. Fr. Nicholas Manskoff at Munich contains 
many relics of J. S. Bach, Handel, Grétry, Beethoven, Wag- 
Among 
Le Chant du Combat,” in the hand- 
writing of Roujet de I'Isle. 


ner, Schumann, Liszt, and French composers. 


other curiosities is ** 


A Political Operetta.—Some disturbances lately 
tock place at the Alhambra, Florence, on the production of 
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an operetta, ‘‘ I] Giornale degli Analfabeti,” in which an 
old, decrepit woman is introduced as the representative of 
the Triple Alliance. 

Slivinski.—On August 15 Mr. Slivinski made his first 
appearance at the Covent Garden concerts, his principal solo 
being Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto in B flat minor. The 
Polish executant gave a brilliant and powerful reading of this 
effective though unequal work, and was subsequently 
heard to much advantage in smaller pieces by Rubinstein, 
Chopin and Liszt. The general program was excellent. 

KarlIsbad.—The orchestra at Karlsbad, under August 
Labitzky, has since the beginning of the season given ten 
symphony concerts and several special Wagner and Beet- 
hoven concerts. Alfred Griinfeld, Mrs. Niklass Kempner 
and-Anton Schott are among the artists. 

Receipts at Paris.—According to Soubrés’ “ Al- 
manach,” the pieces which drew the largest receipts in 1892 
were ‘‘Salammbo” (Opera House), 21,836 frs.; La Fille 
du Regiment” (Opéra Comique) and ‘“‘ Le Pré aux Clercs” 
(Opéra Comique), 9,126 frs.; ‘* La Jolie Parfumeuse” (Re- 
naissance),4,631 frs.; ‘‘ Miss Helyett ” (Bouffes Parisiennes), 
3,855 frs. 

Dubois Mayer.—The death is announced of Mr. 
Adolphe Dubois-Mayer, for many years stage manager at 
the Grand Opera, Paris, aged seventy-six. He held that 
position for nearly twenty years under Halanzier, Van- 
corbeil, Rett and Gailhard. 

Max Bruch.—Mr. Max Bruch, has been appointed 
professor of musical composition in the Royal Academy of 
Arts in Berlin, a post for life. In connection with this Dr. 
Max Bruch receives a limited number of pupils who have 
shown a decided talent for composition. 

Bayreuth.—The preparatory music school for the 
Bayreuth Festival begins a new course on October 15. 

Grand Opera, Paris.—There will probably be re- 
vivals of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio” and Gluck’s ‘* Alceste ” or 
‘‘ Armide.” As regards the works of Wagner MM. Gail- 
hard and Bertrand still hesitate between ‘‘ Le Vaisseau 
Fantéme,” ‘‘ Les Maitres Chanteurs ” and ‘‘ Tannhiuser.” 

It is probable that before coming to a decision one of the 
managers will go to Munich toseethe performance of Wag- 
ner’s works there. 

Otto Petersdortf.—The Mozart Conservatorium of 
Berlin gave a concert lately at Neu-Brandenburg, in the 
Concert Haus, under the conductorship of its director, Mr. 
Otto Petersdorff. 

Philip Spitta.—A work entitled ‘‘ The Passion Music 
of Sebastian Bach and Heinrich Schiitz,” by P. Spitta, has 
been published at Hamburg. Spitta seeks to revive the 
memory of Schiitz, whose works he considers deserving of 
higher appreciation. 

Opera Comique, Paris.—In consequence of Miss 
Sybil Sanderson’s engagement at the Grand Opéra, the 
Comique loses her services, and with them Massenet’s 
‘‘Thais.” In replacement, it will have two new one act 
operas, ‘‘Le Diner de Pierrot,” by Millanvoye and Hess, 
and ‘‘ Madame Rose,” by Bilhaud, Barré and Banés. 
A further novelty will be ‘Le Flibustier,” by Jean 
Richepin and the Russian composer, César Cui. It is re- 
ported that Zola is working on a new libretto, the music to 
be by Bruneau. The season opened September 1. 

** Kunihild.”—Kistner’s opera ‘‘ Kunihild” has cre- 
ated great discord in the quiet town of Wiirzburg. It is 
said to ridicule the monks, and the clericalists demand that 
author, manager and actors all be prosecuted. 

The Leipsic Gewandhaus.—The famous Gew- 
andhaus, in which J. A. Hiller, Mendelssohn, Gade and 
Reinecke have wielded the baton, is to be turned into a 
bargain counter store. 

Another Paper.—Mr. Peter Weinberg has begun to 
publish a theatre journal in St. Petersburg to make the 
Russians better acquainted with the musical and dramatic 
life of Western Europe. 

A. Swoboda.—A school for operetta and operetta 
chorus was opened at Vienna September 1 by Alois Swo- 
boda. 

Rubinstein.—Professor Bulthaupt is the author of 
the text of ‘‘ Christus,” the spiritual opera which Rubin- 
stein has nearly completed and which he considers the 
work of his life. 


Sullivan in Germany.—tThe first novelty of the 
winter season at the Theatre unter den Linden, at Berlin, 
on the 30th ult., was Sullivan’s ‘‘ Gondoliers.” This com- 
poser’s ‘‘ Mikado” drew the largest receipts ever taken at 
the theatre. 


The Bohemian Theatre at Prague.—The cy- 
clus of the operas of Smetana begins this month with a per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Bartered Bride.” ‘The dates of the per- 
formances are: September 4, ‘‘ Branibori” (‘‘ The Bran- 
denburgers in Bohemia”), by Céchach; 6th, ‘‘ Prodana 
Nevesta” (‘‘ The Bartered Bride”); 8th, *‘ Dalibor ;” 11th, 
‘* Libuse ;” 14th, ‘‘ Dve Vdovy” (‘* The Two Widows”) ; 
16th, ‘‘Hfibicka” (‘The Kiss”); 19th, ‘‘ Tajemstvi” 
(‘‘ The Secret”) ; 21st, ‘‘Certova Stena” (‘‘ The Devil's 
Wall”). On the 28d the production of Smetana’s composi- 





tions will be closed by a concert, at which his quartet, ‘‘ Z 





Miého Zivota,” his cantata ‘‘Cesk& Pisen,” and the cyclus of 
symphonic poems, ‘‘ Ma vlast” (‘‘ My Country”) will be 
given. The symphonic poems are entitled ‘‘ Vysebrad,” 
‘* Vitava,” ‘‘ Sarka,” ‘‘ Z Ceskyeh Luhu a Haju,” ‘‘ Tabor” 
and ‘ Blanik.” 

** Dolcetta.”—The one act burlesque operetta ‘‘ Dol- 
cetta,” by Johannes Doebber, has been published by Re- 
clam, of Leipsic. 

C. Halir.—Prof. Carl Halir, of Weimar, has com- 
pleted a violin concerto, which will be performed in the 
coming winter. 

Of a Musical Family.—Miss Lucy Broadwood, 
daughter of one of the piano manufacturers of that name; 
is a musician of no ordinary ability. Besides composing 
several well-known songs she has just brought out, in col- 
laboration with Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, an extremely 
valuable collection of old English ballads, many of which 
are now published for the first time with proper accompani- 
ment. 

French vs. Italian.—Mr. Jean de Reske, unlike most 
vocalists, does not agree with the general opinion that Ital- 
ian is the best language for dramatic singing. To him 
there is more suggestiveness in mystére than in misterio, 
Gounod holds the same opinion, and has said that ‘‘ Salve 
dimora casta e pura” spoils his setting of the words 
‘‘Ah, chaste et pure demeure.” 

A Straight Tip.—Tue Déevranre (aside). —How 
many verses shall I sing? 

Tue Proressor.—Do you want an encore? 

Tue Désutante.—Of course! 

Tue Proressor.—One. 


—Boston ‘‘ Budget. 


Gounod on Church Music.—The following letter 
by Ch. Gounod is given in ‘‘ Le Ménestrel 

“Art is not the slave of any formula, and the great 
geniuses have triumphed precisely in freeing themselves 
from it. I say formula, and not form, which is quite 
another thing. Formula is form without life ; it is routine; 
it is a corpse. Art is a word. The part and duty of a 
word is to find expression and to be sincere. That being 
agreed on I recognize and assert strongly that the Church 
has, and ought to have its own language, which is dis- 
tinguished from that of the great geniuses 1n that it is im- 
personal—that is to say, not the prayer of individuals but 
of all. Itis not asolo, but a unison. Now however deep, 
sincere, ardent and powerful be the expression of an indi- 
vidual work this work cannot become the work of all. 
That is not its aim nor its intention. But as soon as the 
Church opens the doors of its temples to resources other 
than voices and the organ, and coming from without, as the 
orchestra, it recognizes and proclaims by that very fact the 
right of personal expression in religious music. ‘This is, I 
think, the truth of the matter, and at any rate I am pre- 
pared to accept the responsibility of the opinion.” 


Harris’ London Season.—Twenty-five different 
operas were sung in eleven weeks by Sir Augustus Harris’ 
company in London, the number of performances being 
eighty-nine and the average receipts extraordinarily high. 
The total was thus made up: ‘ Pagliacci,” twelve ; ‘‘ Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” nine ;” ‘‘Carmen,” seven; ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” ‘‘ Orfeo,” “Faust” and ‘‘ Roméo,” each six ; 
‘* Philemon et Baucis,” five ; ‘‘ Djamileh” and ‘‘ L’Amico 
Fritz,” each four; ‘‘ Tannhaduser” and ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” 
each three; ‘‘La Favorita,” ‘Il Vascello Fantasma,” 
‘Les Huguenots,” ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” and ‘‘ Siegfried,” 
each two,” and ‘La Juive,” ‘‘ Les Pécheurs de Perles.” 
‘* Tristan und Isolde,” ‘I Rantzau,” ‘* Rigoletto,” “ Amy 
Robsart,” ‘‘ The Veiled Prophet ” and ‘‘ Irmengarda,” each 
one. 


Death of John 8. Dwight.—John S. Dwight. the veteran 
musical critic, formerly editor and owner of ‘‘ Dwight’s 
Journal of Music,” and one of the most earnest promoters 
of musical culture in America, died in Boston yesterday 
eighty years old. He graduated from Harvard in 1832, and 
was one of the leading spirits of the Harvard Musical 
Association, in which have originated some of the most 
important features of Boston musical life.—*‘ Herald.” 
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EVADA was quite delightful as “Juliet” 

in Gounod’s charming opera on Saturday of last week 

and the tenor Aranyi was a fair ‘‘ Romeo.” ‘The opera was 
given in Italian and the ensemble more satisfactory than 


any I have witnessed at Kroll’s for a good long time. | 


Nevada alone sang in French. She has made so much of a 
success that Wolff is arranging a concert tournée for her in 


Germany. * * * 


Apropos of Hermann Wolff, that energetic and doughty 
individual has just returned from his recreation trip to the 
Tyrol in splendid health and is already as busy as ever. 
One of his first deeds was to procure for Mr. Otto Sutro, 
of Baltimore, who was acting for the best and in the inter- 
est of the Edgeworth school for young ladies at Baltimore, 
a new pianist and teacher. He secured for that position a 
really valuable lady, Mrs. Charlotte Blume-Arends, of Ham- 
burg, a graduate of the Leipsic conservatory and genuine 
Liszt pupil. Baltimore and the Edgeworth school may be 
congratulated upon this new acquisition. 

Xx 


x * 


Anton Rubinstein, after indefatigable work for two years 
has at last put the finishing touches to his great biblical 
opera ‘‘ Christus.” It is designated by him as ‘‘ the work 
of his life,” and he says that during the conception he was 
more than ever before inspired. Bulthaupt’s book is also 
said to be excellent, and deals with the humane side of the 
figure of Christ almost exclusively. 

x 


* * 


Philipp Roth here has published a series of violoncello 

pieces without accompaniment. 
* &# & 

The ‘‘ Neue Berliner Musikzeitung ” has passed out of the 
hands of the firm of Stern & Ollendorf, and will henceforth 
be published by Messrs. Marschner & Stephan. Dr. Stern, 
however, will remain chief editor. 

*& *# * 

Dr. Hans Sommer, the Weimar composer, has finished a 
new opera entitled ‘‘Saint Foix,” the libretto of which was 
written by Hans von Wolzogen. The novelty has been ac- 
cepted for first performance by the Munich Court Opera 
House. 

Regarding this latter institution the false news was re- 
cently proclaimed in some of the German papers that the 
intendant had claimed,upon the private contract of the late 
King Louis Il. with Richard Wagner, the right of perform- 
Nothing of the kind, however, is 


ance of ‘ Parsifal.” 


true. ees 


That Mr. Max Ams, of New York, has bought for the 
New York Arion the much talked about Heinrich Heine 
monument you may have heard before these lines will 
reach you. It is an everlasting shame upon the city of 
Heine’s birth, Diisseldort in special, upon the other Rhenish 
cities also, and upon entire Germany in general that the 
monument of the greatest German lyric poet, Goethe not 
excluded, was allowed to pass out to the United States, and 
that for purely antisemitic Heinrich Heine’s 
memory is downtrodden in his own country. His glory, 
however, will last longer than monuments erected by human 
hands ever could withstand the ravages of time. He will 


reasons 


live for ever ! a aias 

The tenor Ernst van Dyck’s ballet, ‘‘ The Five Senses,” 
with music by Hellmesberger, will shortly be brought out at 
Vienna. 

* *# & 

Eugene d’Albert’s opera, ‘‘ The Ruby,” is in active prep- 
aration at Karlsruhe. 

* *# 

Felix Berber, the eminent young violinist, last week 
brought to me the manuscript score of a new violin concerto 
by Musikdirector Kaufmann of Magdeburg. Upon even 
cursory examination I find it to be the work of an excellent 
musician and a highly effective composition. 

#* # 

New violin concertos, good ones I mean, are much 
needed, and the news that Prof. Carl Halir, of Weimar, has 
also just finished a work of this genre will therefore be 
hailed with some satisfaction by violinists all over the 
world. The genial concert master and composer will next 
fall take Professor Kruse’s old place in the former Kruse 
Quartet here, and Berlin then will have three excellent 
string quartets : the Joachim, the Halir (former Kruse) and 
the newly established Bleuer Quartet. O. F. 


Mr. Musin Has Something to Say. 
ITHOUT any desire to inflict upon the 
public my difficulty with my former agent, R. G. 
Johnston, I find it necessary to state, in view of his increas- 
ing boldness (whose advertising squibs in this matter I 
have heretofore ignored), that it is the old story of bene- 
factor and ingrate, and judging from the past I would not 
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be surprised at any amount of audacity or cheek which this 
man may display. 

He relieves the monotony of telling untruths by his state- 
ment that it was he who brought the action, regardless of 
the old and wise remark that ‘‘ fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” Most respectfully yours, Ovipe Musin. 


London Letter. 
LONDON, August 25, 1893. 

COULD not help thinking of a Waterbury 

watch the other evening as I listened to the once new 
and startling overture to ‘‘ Semiramide.” ‘‘ A Waterbury 
watch!” I hear you exclaim. Yes; because the move- 
ments of the different Rossini overtures are all inter- 
changeable. You could take the introduction of ‘‘ Tan- 
credi,” follow it with the first tune of ‘‘ Semiramide,” con- 
tinue it with the second theme of ‘ L’Italiana” and end 
with a piece of ‘‘ Barbiere” or ‘ Otello,” or ‘* Moses in 
Egypt.” This mixture to be well shaken before taking. 
String it together with several machine made crescendos, 
give the trombones a chromatic figure, twice repeated near 
the end; finish with the strings playing a scale up in 
octaves and pound the bass drum. 

And yet Gioachino Rossini’s was one of the most richly 
endowed minds in the realm of music. What was lacking? 
A high ideal and application. 

He had atoo great facility in writing. Beethoven had 
But Beethoven knew what was good in music and 
When he composed he waited until a good 
But Rossini 


less. 
what was bad. 
thought came, if it was five years in coming. 
—a whole opera in thirteen days ! 

I once heard a man tell his loquacious wife that if she 
were to keep on talking she would probably say something. 
Rossini wrote, wrote, wrote, and now and again he put 
something on paper that only a genius could have put there. 
If he had rejected the rubbish and sought more diligently 
after the good he would not now be a composer of the past. 
He was capable of it, but he preferred ephemeral glory to 
posthumous fame. 

What a bore as a rule these child prodigies are! I 
witnessed a performance the other evening by the boy so- 
prano, Cyril Tyler. I say ‘‘ witnessed ” because in the big 
theatre his voice, except for some high shrieks, was inaud- 
ible tomy ears. All I could hear were the elaborate tonic 
and dominant harmonies of the accompaniment to ‘* Car- 
nival of Venice” with variations. Of course he ‘‘ took” 
with some of the ladies. ‘‘ Isn’t he sweet?” ‘‘ How nice!” 
The youngster is not afflicted with nervousness at any rate. 
He gave himself all the shakes and quirks of an old time 
Italian prima donna. He should be reserved for country 
tours, as his voice is so thin and light that it makes a poor 
effect in big city ccncert halls. 

Last night I hearda pianist who will yet make his mark— 
Frederic Dawson. He is a young man with many clever 
ideas about interpretation, and the possessor of a fine tech- 
nic. He played the somewhat overplayed G minor concerto 
of Mendelssohn. He took it at a great speed, but without 
in the least losing in clearness. His dash and swing took 
the house by storm. If he would sit still while playing 
and not finger the music rack of the piano during the 
orchestral passages he wouid please the eye of the 
listener as well as the ear, for he is of prepossessing ap- 
His tone suffers occasionally from the vigor of 
his attack. He is not of the Paderewski enchanter school. 
He follows the all-subduing d’Albert. He has received his 
entire education in London. He ought to visit Vienna, 
Paris and Berlin. The breadth of culture that travel gives 
can be got in no other way. In London one can heara 
greater number of all kinds of musical performances than 
in any other city. But London life is not Vienna life 
Paris is not Berlin. All cities have special characteristics. 

Robert Schumann said that his real development began 
when he got the idea into his head that there were other 
countries in the world besides Germany. 

The best possible teachers can be found in New York as 
well as inVienna ; in London as well as in Paris. That so 
many Americans should flock to Europe to study music 
before they have acquired any proficiency at home is ab- 
surd. It only injures the reputation of American teachers. 
What would you think of German teaching if thousands of 
young men and women were to leave Germany after hav- 
ing studied there for a year or two and were to come to 
America to continue their work, supposing they could not 
playa scale or read at sight aBertinistudy? I meet Ameri- 
can students by the dozen who are no better musicians 
than that. 

What good does it do you to wave your national flag over 
your art? 

The American who despises the organ and oratorio of 
England ; the Englishman who scorns the opéra comique 
of France ; the Frenchman who shrugs his shoulders at the 
German fugue ; the Italian who derides the Wagnerian 
declamatory music drama; are they not mean in spirit, 
one sided in culture. Yours sincerely, 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


pearance. 











Mackenzie.—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, has composed a new comic 


opera. 
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Blumenberg Concert Company. 
R. W. T. GLOVER, of London, England, in- 
forms us that he has made arrangements for a con- 
cert tour of the United States this season with Mr. Louis 
Blumenberg, the well-known violoncellist. The company 
will be known as the Blumenberg Concert Company, and 
the artist assisting Mr. Blumenberg will be the well-known 
Swedish singer Caroline Ostberg, of the Royal Opera 
House, Stockholm. 

Mr. Glover has also secured for this tour Lucie Palicot, 
a protégée of Gounod’s. This will be her first tour in the 
United States. She is the distinguished pedalia-pianiste, 
and is said to be an admirable artist. 

The American contralto Miss Mallie E. Beck, possessing 
an excellent voice, is also a member of this company, and 
Mr. David G. Henderson the lyric tenor. F. Oscar Elmore 
will be the accompanist. 

The company is already booked in many large cities and 
Mr. Glover, who is an experienced manager, is justified in 
saying that he has one of the best concert companies that 
has ever traveled in the United States. 

The Bluménberg Concert Company will carry a Knabe 
grand piano and pedalia, manufactured expressly for this 
tour and for the use of Mrs. Palicot. 


Morris Reno Makes a Statement. 
NEW YORK, August 31, 1893. 

Editors Musical Courier : 

HAVE read recently some statements con- 

cerning the Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, in the daily and weekly press of New York, 
which call for denial; namely, that but fifteen of the 
original members of the organization have been retained, 
and that a general cut has been made in salaries—* in 
some instances fifty per cent.” These reports are absolute- 
ly incorrect and untrue. Nearly all of the former members 
have been re-engaged, and no material reduction has been 
made in salaries. Some changes have been made (prin- 
cipally among the wood-wind players), not for purposes of 
economy, but to strengthen the organization. 

The only important change in the personnel of the or- 
chestra for the coming season will be the substitution of a 
new first cellist to replace Mr. Anton Hekking, who has 
returned to Europe. Mr. Walter 
in London, has a ’cellist in view who will fill this position 
as well and possibly better than Mr. Hekking—admirable 
and superior artist though he is. 

No expense nor trouble has been spared to strengthen 
the orchestra, and to make the ensemble as perfect as pos- 
sible: 

These reports have undoubtedly been started by former 


Damrosch, who is now 


members who for good reasons have not been re-engaged. 
In justice to Mr Damrosch and the orchestra I trust that 
you will publish this correction in your columns, and aid us 
to remove mistaken impressions which might work injury 
to the reputation of the organization. 
Yours very truly, 
Morris RENO 


The Popular Cilmore’s Band. 
ILMORE’S Twenty-second Regiment Band 
has returned from its western tour under the leader- 
ship of D. W. Reeves, who seems to have kept the old or- 
ganization fully up to its old standard and to have made 
hosts of new friends while retaining the old. 

The success of the World's Fair engagement was most 
pronounced, and during the concerts the band pavilion on 
the lake front was surrounded by many thousands of de- 
lighted listeners, who were enthusiastic in their applause of 
the charming programs presented, embracing as they did 
Wagnerian selections, operatic arrangements, Liszt Rhap- 
sodies and the standard overtures, as well as the numerous 
catchy bits which have added so much to the popularity of 
the band. The band is now furnishing music at the Coney 
island Jockey Club races, and after playing four weeks at 
the Pittsburg Exposition (if not called as is expected to Chi- 
cago again) will return to New York for the winter. A 
series of popular concerts are contemplated, and for the 
first time in many years they will be at home for the benefit 
of their would-be patrons. It is a matter of sincere congrat- 
ulation that our favorite military musical organization is to 
be perpetuated and that so able a succeseor to the energetic 
world famous bandmaster as Mr. Reeves is at the helm 


D’Albert.—Eugen d’Albert’s opera ‘‘ Der Rubin” will 
be produced this season at Carlsruhe, rehearsals beginning 
this month. D’Albert will appear in concert in Berlin in 
November. 
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The Worcester Musical Festival. 

HE thirty-sixth annual festival of the 
Worcester County Musical Association begins Sep- 

will last five days, the following being the 


1 o- anil 
tember 20, and 














scheme of performances 
I t earsal, Monday morning, September 25—Orchestral 
tical 
Se 1 public rehearsal, Monday afternoon, September 25—Orches- 
ila ehearsa 
rhird pul rehearsal, Monday evening, September 25—Chorus, 
a, st sts and organ 
I rth public rehearsal, Tuesday morning, September 26—Chorus, 
tra, star is 
I I rehearsal, Tuesday afternoon, September 26—Orchestra 
‘ s 
! € Tuesday evening, September 26—Schubert’s “ Mi- 
Song of Triumph,” Smart’s “Bride of Dunkerron,” Weber's 
Jubel Overture and selections by Mrs. Nordica, Miss Clark, Mr. 
Rieg« 1M D 
Sixt rehearsal, Wednesday morning, September 27—Chorus, 
€ i ar 
Second rt, Wednesday afternoon, September 27—Schumann’s 
Symphony No. 2, in E major, op. 61; Schumann’s Concerto for vio- 
’ o; Goldma erture, ‘In the Spring,’ and selections by 
Miss Clark, Mr. Howland and Mr. Schroeder. 
rhird nce Wednesday evening, September 27 Saint-Saéns’ 
al opera yn and Delilah,’ complete vocal and instru- 
ental resentation, chorus, soloists and orchestra, Mrs. Alves, 
Mr. McK Mr. Dufft, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Morawski 
S nt I rehearsal, Thursday morning, September 28. 
soloists, orchestra and organ 
Fourth concert, Thursday afternoon, September 28. Beethoven's 
. I No. &, in F, op. 93; Chopin’s concerto for piano in F minor 
Mende in’ shed opera, ‘‘ Loreley ;’’ Jordan's scena ** Jael,” 
and se ons by Mrs. Nordica, Mrs. Linde and Mr. De Pachman. 
Fif neert, Thursday ¢ rz, September 28. Dvordk's ‘149th 
Psalm D ik’s “‘Husitzka Overture,” Saint-Saén’s concerto for 
olin, and selections by Mrs. Ostberg, Mr. Fisk, Mr. Rieger, Mr. 
McKinley, Mr. Dufft, Mr. Fischer and Mr. Marteau. 
Eighth public rehearsal,’Friday morning, September 29. Chorus, 


orchestra and organ 





Sixtl ert, Friday afternoon, September 29. Haydn's sym- 
phony No. 12 (B & H), in B flat; McDowell's suite in A minor; Sev- 
ern’s Festival overture, and selections by Mrs. Breck-Beaumont. 


Handel's oratorio, 


Mrs. Mr. 


\ concert, Friday evening, September 29. 
das Maccabeus.’’ Mrs. Nordica, 
r, Mr. Cafferty and Mr. Morawski. 


Miss Clark, Fisk, 


Rieg« 


The Cleveland School of Music. 
HE elegant catalogue of this school, one of 
the best equipped musical institutions in the United 
States, has been received at this office. This school was 
incorporated in 1885, and has quietly and persistently 
climbed up tothe high plateau of its present usefulness. 
Every year its clientéle has increased ; every year its pe- 
dagogic force had to be augmented. Thus, it does not 
surprise us that the quarters the school heretofore occupied 
have proved inadequate. The egg its shell! 
Director Alfred Arthur, fully grasping the needs of the 
school and anticipating its brilliant future, has relocated 


has burst 


the school in the northwest wing of the Arcade (facing Su- 
perior street)—the most beautiful situation Cleveland com- 
The school is sufficiently high up to be beyond the 
tle of the street, and in full view of the beauti- 


mands 





S- 


noise and bu 
ful waters of Lake Erie 

hool itself is a model of perfection in its arrange- 
A large recital hall, with a splendid pipe organ, 


The s« 
ments 
grand pianos and a seating capacity of 500, is encircled by 
numerous elegant studios of the members of the faculty, 
and the of Director Arthur and the obliging 
secretary, Miss Ada Burnham. Director Arthur is a man 
of order and system, and hence the management of the 
This explains also 


offices 


school proceeds almost automatically. 
how Mr. Arthur finds time to instruct in artistic singing and 
voice building, and drills weekly that splendid choral 
society, the Cleveland Vocal Society, which covered itself 
with glory at the World’s Fair. Director Arthur as a 
vocal instructor is second to none in the land. 

Mr. Wilson G. Smith, who has been signally successful 
in developing quite a number of concert singers, also in- 
structs in artistic singing and interpretation of classical and 


modern vocal literature. Mr. C. B. Ellinwood, Mr. W. C. 
Howell, Mrs. C. B. Ellinwood and Miss Kate Gerlach, all 
teachers and vocal artists of more than local fame, are 


members of the faculty. 

In the piano department Mr. J. H. Rogers, the well and 
favorably known composer and pianist, the pupil of Ehrlich, 
Loeschhorn, Haupt, Guilmant and Fissot, who has been 
connected with the institution since its foundation, sus- 
tains his well merited reputation as a superior artist and 
successful instructor. 

Mr. Wilson G. Smith, the eminent composer, brilliant 
pianist and successful teacher, is a late acqfiisition of Di- 
rector Arthur. Mr. Smith, with his extensive clintéle, 
adds additional strength to this department. He, the dis- 
tinguished pupil of Scharwenka, Moszkowski, Ehrlich and 
Raif is known as fully competent to introduce pianists in 
the higher realms of the art divine. 

Mr. Johannes Wolfram, Ph.D., late of Berlin, Germany, 
is another and a not to be underestimated acquisition of 
Director Arthur, Mr. Wolfram is a pupil of Livnoosky, of 


Heiurich Barth, pianist tothe Imperial Court of Germany ; 
of Heinrich Urban, the distinguished theorist (Urban was 
the teacher of Paderewski in composition), and Charles 
Clemens, the noted organist of Berlin. 


Singer, Dr. S. Jadassohn and others equally distinguished. 
We predictthat Mr. Wolfram will meet with decided success. 
Mr. Henry Miller, Miss Martha Burton, Mrs. Flora B. Brins- 
made, Miss Gertrude Hunt and Miss Maud Maxson are well 
known as superior teachers and executants and are a tower 
of strength to the piano department. 

The violin department is directed by Henry Miller, of 
transatlantic education and fame. Mr. Miller is a pupil of 
Wolfermann and Rappoldi, and was a member of the Gur- 
zenich orchestra of Cologne, under Hiller and Wullner’s 
direction. He also distinguished himself as a member of 
the Bayreuth orchestra in 1884. 

The organ department is in the hands of Mr. Rogers, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Wolfram and Miss Gertrude Hunt. 

The theoretical department is in the hands of Director 
Arthur, Wilson G. Smith, J. H. Rogers, Johannes Wolfram 
and Mrs. C. B. Ellinwood. This assures good, solid work. 
We are glad to learn that graduates must hereafter pass a 
severe examination in theory and musical history. Com- 
posers Smith and Rogers will no doubt create a special 
interest in composition. 

Even the guitar, the zither and the mandolin are being 
taught by competent professors. 

The calendar of the institution discloses that there will be 
a number of lectures on esthetics by Dr. Wolfram. Mr. 
Wolfram is not only a musician but a scientist. Heisa 
graduate of philosophy and esthetics. He studied under 
such men as Eduard Zeller, Paulsen, Philip Spitta and Max 
Dessoir at the Berlin University. His lectures will add 
much interest to the curriculum of the school. Semi-monthly 
recitals of the members of the faculty and of students are 
booked. Let the Cleveland School of Music proceed with 
intrepidity in its high art mission on Lake Erie. We con- 
gratulate Director Arthur upon possessing in so marked 
a degree the confidence of the musical public. 





Correspondence, 


Music in the Twin Cities. 
MINNFAPOLIs, August 30. 

NTANGLED in the witcheries of Minnetonka, the 

boating, fishing and social glamor of this famous resort, 

it has been one of the things impossible to make any special 

record of musical doings hereabouts. To sail upon the water or 

dream in a hammock or enjoy the thousand and one entertain- 

ments always at hand, means a season of self indulgence and oft- 

times neglect of duties in other directions, pleasant though they 
may be. 

Then the absence of a large number of the prominent musicians 
and teachers from their studios and the usual inactivity of the 
summer season gave a rest as well to the recorder’s pen. We 
have not, however, been without a goodly share of summer mu- 
sical treats. 

Mr. William Courtney, of New York, is with us again, and 
this year is found in a pleasant suite of class rooms at the 
Northwestern Conservatory of Music. Right welcome is he to 
the Flour City, for he has made a large circle of friends here who 
are always glad to see him. Meeting him socially one finds a 
genial, well informed gentleman and an interesting conversa- 
tionalist. 

The summer session at the conservatory has received large ac- 
cessions to its numbers through Mr. Courtney’s position there. 
He is eminently successful here, and one feels that the enthusi- 
asm with which he inspires his pupils is the powerful means he 
uses. On the evening of July 25 he gave a most interesting 
musicale in the chapel of the Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church. 
The place was crowded to its utmost capacity. Mr. Courtney 
was assisted by a number of his pupils from other cities, and 
their work reflected great credit upon his method of teaching. 
The entire program was well given, showing a great variety in 
the quality and quantity of the voices he has in training. Clear 
enunciation, purity of tone and enthusiasm characterize his work 
as instructor in a marked degree. Mr. Colville, ot St. Paul, bari- 
tone; Miss La Croix, of Anoka; Miss Stori, ot Menomenee, Wis.; 
Mrs. Newhall, of Winona; Miss Lee, of Mankato; Mrs. Blossom 
and Miss Hermon, of Minneapolis, formed a very attractive 
group of vocalists on this occasion. Mr. Courtney himself was 
in excellent voice, singing with his usual fire and finish. It is ex- 
pected that other concerts will be given before Mr. Courtney 
leaves Minneapolis, at which pupils from adjacent cities will as- 
sist. Among the guests from St. Paul were Mrs. De Wolf, Mrs. 
C. B. Yale and Miss Alcott, prominent musicians of that city. 
kk eH 


A charming musicale was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cargil, Minneapolis, 1n honor of their guest, Harry W. Pepper, 
of New York. Some of the prominent talent of both cities was 
represented upon its program. Those taking part were Miss 
Sans Souci, of St. Paul; Mrs. Blossom, Miss McKay and Miss 
Shyrock, Minneapolis; Mr. Courtney and Mr. Fred Pepper, of 
New York. Mrs. Emily B. Roddy gave some dramatic readings. 
A large audience was in attendance, who thoroughly enjoyed the 
occasion. 
** * 

The summer carnival at Lake Harriet is one of the greatest suc- 
cesses the city railroad has ever inaugurated. The fore part of 
the season Danz’ Band ‘‘ discoursed sweet music” to the assem- 
bled crowds, which have increased daily since the opening of the 
season. Then came Gilmore’s Band, with its sunny memories of 
its popular leader. There are many who do not care to listen to 
the band under its new conditions (not because of its new leader, 
Mr. Reeves, for he has won a place for himself in Minneapolis), 
for there was but one PatGilmore. His pleasant face and genial, 
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with him. He showed an almost childlike appreciation of ap- 
proval and commendation which evinced the unspoiled artist, and 
those who have often seen and heard him will never be able to 
enjoy any other in his place. But Gilmore's Band drew im- 
mense audiences from both cities during their engagement here. 
The boxes and loggie were filled with the ultra fashionable 
world, and the brilliant electric lights gleamed over an assem- 
blage of fair women 1n bewitching summer toilets, with a gener- 
ous mixture of the more sombre habiliments of the sterner sex. 
The weather was glorious; warm delicious days were followed 
by cool, cool romance haunted evenings, and the handsome pa- 
vilion at Lake Harriet was a delightful place in which to en- 
joy the thoroughly good programs offered to the musical public. 

Now Gilmore’s Band has given place to our own talent, and 
Mr. Frank Danz and his band are giving very enjoyable concerts 
to no less interested music lovers. Mr. Danz hasa good band 
and orchestra, among whom are some exceptionally fine mu- 
sicians. It has to bear the discouragements of all local or- 
ganizations everywhere, in trying to incite a love for fine artistic 
work. Itis alabor of love, ofttimes cramped for ‘‘ lack of the 
needful.” ae 

On the evening of August 28 Miss Myrta French, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., gave a very enjoyable concert at the Lyceum 
Theatre, which contained a very good audience. Miss French 
was and Francis 
Powers, of New York, and Claude Madden, violinist, of Min- 
As Miss French was formerly a pupil at the North- 


assisted by Miss May, contralto, Fischer 
neapolis. 
western Conservatory of Music in.the city, there wasa great 
interest felt in her appearance here since her season of study 
abroad. Her Minneapolis friends gave her a warm greeting, 
and showed a most appreciative recognition of the improve- 
ment and progress the last few years have made in her voice 


and method. Mr. Madden always pleases with his playing, and 


his work was greatly enjoyed on this occasion. Mrs. W. H 
Gleason was the accompanist. 
xe HH 
One of the most influential musical organizations in Minne- 


apolis is the Philharmonic Society, composed entirely of men, 
the greater number of whom are young business men of the city 
The president, Alfred Seglebaum, a business man and musician 
of no small talent, is a genial gentleman and most enthusiastic 
worker in the interests of the various clubs which constitutes this 
organization. 

With the return of the summer wanderers, plans for the au- 
tumn and winter work are already in progress, consequently 
some very enjoyable concerts are anticipated. 


H. E. Loch has been one of the few who decided to try the 
comfort of remaining in his own cool suite of apartments during 
the heated term, and as he expressed it, ‘ 
much more than he would have done in tl 
crowded hotel at any of the fashionable resorts. 


‘he has enjoyed himself 






e close room of an over- 
Iam much 
more comfortable,” he said, ‘‘ and enjoy immensely the quiet and 
the rest.” He is one of the most conscientious teachers we have 
inthe Twin Cities. There is nouse in trying to shirk or in merely 
He to the 
earnest student, sparing no pains in the development of talent, 


and, what is more rare, is truthful to the aspirant who has not the 





taking lessons to serve as an ornament. is faithful 


talent or patience or ambition to prove a painstaking student. 

Mrs. H. V. Stubb is in her old home, Christiania, Norway. Be- 
fore she returns she will visit the musical centres of Europe, and 
will meet the Griegs, who are old time friends. 

The Musical Conservatory opens this autumn with a very 
promising outlook. Some changes have been made in its work- 
ing force. ‘‘ The Manning School of Oratory” has been added 
to its other branches, taking the place of instruction in Delsarte 
We 
sincerely hope the change will prove a successful one in every 


and elocution, under the management of Mrs. W. C. Foster. 


way to Professor Marshall, for he cannot be excelled in ambition 
for the standing of his school nor in ceaseless, untiring effort 


toward the attainment of that end. Acton Horton. 
- —_- oe _ 


Leavenworth Letter. 
LEAVENWORTH, Kan., August 23, 1893. 

AN you hear us sing in New York? It seems as 
though this would be a good matter for Edison to turn his 
attention to next. The whole State, figuratively speaking, are 
singing, getting ready for the grand celebration Kansas week, 
September 10 to 16—singing in grand chorus the very same 
choruses from Handel, Rossini, Mendelssohn, Haydn, &c. The 
air is full of music, the mails are full of musical news ; my desk 
is filled with questions to be answered. 

pioneer " and a member of the State music board. 
Fannie Edgar Thomas in THe MusicaL Courter ‘hits the 
nail on the head.” Were you ever a musical pioneer, Fannie ? If 
not how could you know so well how it is with us? Listen to 
her! ‘‘ Think of him who aims to erect a standard, to create an 
interest ; who humiliates himself to beg for faith and for money ; 
who has his motives questioned, his interests doubted his plans 
rejected ; who meets lethargy, indifference and snubs with sim- 
ple earnestness; who holds firm by the cause he loves and 


So much for being “‘a 





Announcement. 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The Greatest American Contralto, 








————— 








Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 
HENRI MARTEAU. 
The Great French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpe’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 


BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE,—Epwin M. Suongert, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 








As a teacher he has the unsolicited indorsement of Otto 


unaffected manners, endeared him to all who came in contact 





nected with Marteau’s great tour through America 








future he foresees; who endures the means for the sake of the 


end,” &c. 

Yes, all this have we pioneers had to endure for twenty years. 
But we have been in a measure rewarded, for we have had much 
pleasure in our work this summer in looking forward to the grand 
musical demonstration in Chicago, which is wholly the work of 
eight women, viz., Mrs. Gaston Boyd, president, Newton; 
Mrs. Kate Smeed Cross, secretary, Emporia; Mrs. Mildred 
H. Hodge, treasurer, Abilene; Mrs. Lilian H. Garst, Wichita ; 
Mrs. G, W. Parkhurst, Topeka ; Mrs. Elizabeth R. Jones, Leaven- 
worth, Miss Kate Blunt, Leavenworth; Mrs. C. G. Dunlap, Law- 
rence. These ladies have organized twenty choral societies 
which have been practicing all the spring and summer, and after 
an “ ensemble” drill with Mr. Tomlins in Chicago they will sing 
in three Exposition concerts, each chorus singing one number 
alone with its own director and pianist. 

Fully a thousand people will know what an oratorio is, will 
learn selections from six of them and be able to sing eight selec- 
tions without their notes, who never have had such an oppor- 
tunity before. Then think of giving concerts of the classics to 
raise money to take all these people to Chicago, in order to pay 
their car fare ! This is a pleasure you in the East know not of ; 
such a recompense for all our labors already. 

My chorus will give its fifth concert September 4, at which 
time seventy-five voices will render six numbers. 

Miss Descille Jaques, a young Leavenworth girl, who has been 
studying in Chicago with Professor Kowalski, and whom the 
press of that city pronounce “ the coming Patti,” will make her 
début in this city at this concert. She will sing 
‘Carnaval of Venice” and ‘‘Staccato Polka.” She has a voice 
of wonderful flexibility and range and clearness of tone and 


Benedict's 


enunciation. 
and will sing in one of our concerts there. 

The departure of Mr. R. A. Laslett Smith, of London, 
land, whom I mentioned in my last letter as organist of St. Paul's 
Church, for Kalamazoo, Mich., is much regretted. 

He has accepted a lucrative position as organist of St. Luke's 
Church, 


Miss Jaques has passed the expert jury in Chicago 


the position. 
Only two more weeks of the Columbian Club rehearsals, which 
have been the life of the city this summer. 
There will be many broken hearts 1f the railroads do not lower 


the fairs to suit our pocketbooks. They do not seem to be in- 


clined that way. The Santa Fé are doing all they can for us; if 
we do not have the grandest time Kansas week that has been had 
at the Fair it will be because the railroads are not responsive to 


our needs. Yours, BE. R. Jones. 


Richter.—Dr. Hans Richter has time for only one con- 
certin London this autumn. Next May, however, he will 
conduct his usual six concerts at St. James’ Hall, and for 


him time enough to conduct the Birmingham Festival and 
a series of orchestral concerts in the leading cities of Eng- 
land 

Bulow on Strauss, 
‘Le Ménestrel,” has recently said, ‘‘I am very fond of a 


Hans von Biilow, according to 


Strauss waltz, and I cannot see any reason why sucha work, 
which is always artistic and may be classed among the best 
of its kind, should not be performed from time to time by a 
large orchestra in serious concerts. It would give our ears 
a little rest from the severity of the classics, and would act 
like olives in preparing our palate for a fresh course.” 
Mackenzie's “ Bethlehem.”—It has been sug- 
gested that ‘‘ Bethlehem,” which ought to have been 
produced in Chicago, shall be handed over to the Worces- 
ter (England) Festival. This, however, for many obvious 
reasons is impracticable, and indeed there is no time for its 
preparation, even if Dr. Mackenzie were willing to risk a 
first hearing of it at Worcester. 


it will certainly be accorded full justice. The chief parts 
will probably then be sung by Mr. Lloyd and Mrs. Albani. 

A Comic Opera Episode.—Miss Brandram was 
speaking of the on the first night of 
new production, and she that an absurd contre- 
temps nearly threw her off her balance during the first 
night of ‘‘ Ruddigore.” She continued: ‘Perhaps you 
remember that, as ‘Dame Hannah’ in I 
have to go on with a small dagger, with which I am sup- 
posed to threaten the wicked baronet’s life. When my turn 


nervousness a 


said 


‘Ruddigore,’ 


came round the dagger had disappeared and was nowhere 
to be found. Nothing would induce me to go on without 
my property, and although Mr. Barrington implored me to 
appear without it I was resolute. 
terrible stage wait and at last Mr. Barrington grew desper- 
ate, and, forcing something into my hand, absolutely 
And what do you think it 
was?” asked Miss Brandram, laughing at the reminiscence. 
‘‘ Of all things it was a large gas key! I contrived, how- 
ever, to conceal the absurd makeshift from the audience, 
but when I had to hand my supposed dagger to Mr. Gros- 
smith he most unkindly gave me away. ‘ How can I kill 
myself with this thing? he said, holding up the gas key in 
its entirety to the audience. Of course there was a perfect 
howl of laughter, and for some minutes we were unable to 
continue.” Miss Brandram, as well as Mr. Barrington, has 
been a member of the Savoy company for fifteen years. 
How well I remember the opening night in the Opéra 
Comique before the Savoy was built, and the excitement 
with which ‘* The Sorcerer” was received, and poor Mrs. 
Howard Paul’s dancing as ‘* Lady Sangazure 
‘* The Gentlewoman.” 


Of course there was a 


pushed me on to the stage. 


!”"—-From 


Eng- | 


Mr. Smith is an earnest musician and is well fitted for | 


Its first performance | 
therefore is now reserved tor the Royal Albert Hall, where | 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


—_ <}---—- 
D. Kanner, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. L. ELSENHEIMER, . . Valerian. 
This is a condensed or vocal score of a cantata for bari- 
tone solo, male chorus, orchestra and organ obligato. Or- 


chestral parts and the full score may be had from the pub- | 


lisher. 

The piano arrangement of the instrumental accompani- 
ment is made with great care, and the orchestral combina- 
tions and contrast are indicated in it throughout. In this 
particular alone the hand of a highly skilled musician is 
made markedly apparent, for the passages are well suited 
to the genius and idioms of the various instruments. The 


full score is probably most ornate and worthy the highest | 


respect as regards such technical details. 

The German words are by Friedrich Philippi; and it 
appears certain the composer wrote for these alone, as they 
fit the vocal phrases much better than the English version, 
which is placed above them. 


For musical treatment here they are broadly divided into | 


three distinct parts ; but these parts are not formally sepa- 
rated by thick double bars or complete silences, so as to 
make three distinct numbers. The music moves—from 
first to last—in one unbroken succession. This is interest- 
ing, because it indicates the influence of modern ideas. 
Liszt, for instance, in his symphonies has not always 
presented us with four contrasted and distinct movements, 





and Bulow, even when playing Beethoven’s piano sonatas 





here, did not scruple to connect such separate portions by | 


proceeding without pauses, and thus combining in one con- 
tinuous stream all the movements. 

In the socalled ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata” these are as so 
many markedly distinct and strongly contrasted scenes, 


| which necessarily require formal separation. 


| a reintroduction of the chorus which informs us of 





The composer of this cantata has employed the chorus to 
give the circumstances, make us acquainted with Valerian 
and interested in his forlorn condition. In the second part 
he is presented self speaking, and the third part consists of 
his 
death. Valerian is described by others. He then dis- 
plays himself; and finally his end is related. This is a 
well defined plan, which, although consisting of a mixture 
of the narrative and dramatic styles, gives a welcome evi- 
dence of design. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
plans, that his work might appear more satisfactory as a 
complete whole and from many widely differing points of 
view. For instance, in the first part (page 12) there isa 
moonlight scene, and in the third part (page 40), when ref- 


| longed so as to make a marked impression. 


the following autumn the Viennese authorities have granted | COMposer did not make a much more elaborate scheme of 


erence is made to this scene, the same melodic phrase is | 


sung. This repetition, acting mnemonically, calls upvisions 
with great vividness and helps to illumine the whole text. 
But only on this one occasion does the composer avail him- 
any such devices to make the meaning of the 
coherence and force to his 
ignoring all such references 


self of 
poem more clear, or to giv 
musical illustrations of it. B 


and setting aside as not specially worthy of consideration 


e 
y 


other means of giving organic unity to long musical move- 
ments his work seems to have suffered greatly. 


So that it may be said that the poem has been here set to | 


music and not that music has been set to the words. 

Our art is made to resign its chief characteristics, that it 
may appear as the very humble servant of so much ver- 
biage, and for which it provides a sort of tonal coat or 
covering. It seems somewhat as though the voice of a 
reciter not being quite sufficient to unfold the beauties of 





15 





| formation or that reoccurs to the mind as a dominating 
idea. 

In pre-Palestrina times and later it has been commonly 
said that the musician disregarded the text almost com- 
pletely, or simply used it as a peg on which to hang vocal 
melodies, but here we have an instance of music being 
subordinated to words to such a degree that they alone 
have a well marked course—a beginning, middle and end 
while the music is formless and does not obey its own se- 
This appears to be paying poetry too high 
Even 


quential laws. 
acompliment, an uncalled for voluntary humility. 
at the where one would naturally expect 
musical résumé of the whole (or at least a shapely move- 


close, some 
ment, with a valuable musical idea, consistently carried out 
at areasonable length), the music stops when the last word 
h the composer were 


ne 


is reached. It seems almost as thoug 
tired and well satisfied to end ; although the temptin 


g op- 
portunity of dwelling at length on such an idea as freedom 
‘from earthly pain and sorrrow ” presented itself. 

It is not the mission of music to gabble off words having 
a serious intent, so much as to deliver them with great 
deliberation, to repeat them i 
that they may give the hearer time to fully appreciate their 


n many fascinating modes 


real significance. 
When Hindel wrote the 
the first twelve words (‘‘ We praise thee, O God ; we acknowl- 


‘‘Dettingen te Deum” and on 


edge thee to be the Lord”) wrote a long chorus on musical 
principles solely, he found ample justification for his artistic 
deed, if only in this, that the congregation was compelled 
specially to regard these words, to make them a settled 
object of thought, until brought to a full consciousness of 
their intent. The next verse of nine words also has a com- 
plete and well designed movement, which similarly is pro- 
No mere read- 
ing through of such words is sufficient for acts of adoration. 
It takes time to think. 

The fact that music requires so very much time makes it 
particularly valuable on certain occasions : for instance, the 
ceremony of conferring the beretta. It would not take long 
to hand a hat; but by the aid of consistently developed 
musical movements, certain processions, reflections, group- 
ings and acts, however slight and insignificant in them- 
selves, are made more deliberate and impressive. By their 
aid, dignity and repose are ordinarily imparted to ecclesi- 
astical functions. 

As the music in Valerian simply delivers the words in an 
exalted strain, but without technical unity as regards sub- 
ject or melodic idea, or of motivo transformed (as in Liszt’s 
metamorphoses of themes), and there is not even a da capo, 
where we may return, with increased pleasure, to some 
prominent musical phrase and rest our thoughts upon it, 
there must be a sense of monotony resulting from the con- 
no marvelously beauti- 


stant change. When this occurs, 


ful modulation, or surprising vz is- 


iation of rhythm, or fz 
All 





cinating orchestral combination, avails anything. is 


tiresome eveu at the first performance. 


The music here simply illustrates the tale ; it cannot im- 


prove it. On its repetition it is as a twice-told tale, and 


therefore wearisome. If now the music does not make the 
tale ever new and welcome, of what avail is it Rather 
let the poem be transfigured by the power of ] 


a musical 





genius, exercising his art in a wholly independent manner. 
that which 


le 


For the seeking in art is a search for beauty 


is a ‘‘ joy forever.” If it be easy to invent a tale and illus- 


| trate it, and if according to Ruskin, an unpleasant tale be 


the poetry, vocal music was superadded to make a higher | 
kind of oratorical delivery possible, and then an orchestral | 


accompaniment thrown in to provide a sort of atmosphere 
or background. That the music was not permitted in any 
sense to assert itself independently and exert its fullest 
powers, for fear of taking too large a share of an auditor’s 


attention at the expense of the poem, seems everywhere ap- | 


parent. 


Possibly for some such reason it will be found that the 
words are never repeated, as usual when set in music, but 
simply enunciated once and simultaneously and then passed 


by. 


There is noenforcement by repetition (in the thousand | 


and one ways peculiar to music), that they may be pondered 


well, and the emotions that naturally rise from their con- 
templation find time for development. 

It may be that the composer has a theory and is living up 
to its principles, as it was once supposed Wagner did; but 
it must here be pointed out that, although Wagner would not 


stop the action of a stage piece in order to give the music | 
time to spread itself far and wide, yet here in Valerian | 
there is no action, real or supposed, or anything else to | 


compel immediate progress. 


It must also be said that when Wagner’s action stops he | 


immediately avails himself of the opportunity to develop a 
grand concerted musical movement ; as for instance, at the 
close of the first act of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” Wagner also found 
means to attain unity, even when the action was most 
rapid, by the constant reference to themes in the orchestra ; 
but in this cantata there is no one motivo, no phrase, long 
or short, that exercises any special influence on the musical 


| 


| 
| 





still more easy in both particulars, the difficulty begins 


when we attempt to produce something really new and 
beautiful. Hence we do not ask for a Venus that shall hold 
an apple, and perpetually remind us of the story of the 
choice of Paris, but are always ready to hail with enthu 
For this 


siasm any pure form that is a marvel of beauty. 


mstance and all extrinsic 





is independent of time and ci 
the beholder 


ideas. These are really intrusive. They draw the 
from the apprehension of the beauty, to consider prosaic 
details. The music of this cantata is simply an illustration 
of a text, and has no independent value withoutit. If the 
not brought forth marvelously beautiful 


composer has 


music, it is not necessarily true that he cannot invent it, 
but possibly has been in this case hindered, being domi 
nated by some theoretical notions, which make it well nigh 
impossible. 

Music 


There are three kinds of music to dance to, music 
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to sing to and music to listen to. But these three are real- 
ly one ; forif we eliminate the dancing there is still left tous 
pell-like influence of a lovely waltz or other melody, and 
we can readily imagine the evolutions of dancers. Or take 
a choral fugue by Bach or Mendelssohn, or song by Schu- 
Mozart, and strike out the words, there still remains 
intelligible musical idea. We are perfectly content with 
the ‘‘Song without Words.” Now, apply this test to the 
music of Valerian, and it will be immediately seen that it 
has no coherence, shape or other essential that in the ab- 
sence of the poem can satisfy the eternal craving of the 
human soul for intelligible idea ; so completely does it re- 
sign its independence and become accessory to the words. 
The orchestra is kept busy, yet we are not specially in- 
terested in its doings except as an accompaniment, for it is 
also subordinated to the text. Some violence has some- 
times been done to the vocal phrases, that the words may 
ve delivered oratorically, as on page 30, ‘* boundlessly,” 
On page 42, where 


hy 
the s 


bert or 


and on page 34, ‘‘ whom I loathed, &c.’ 
the progression of the first tenor consists of D, G-B flat, 
C sharp, G in‘a constantly ascending order, a strangeness 
appears that is not so readily accounted for. It is interest- 
ing to note that very many vocal phrases herein begin by 
reiterating the same note as at the words, ‘‘ Lo! the sym- 
bol of the Christians,” where the first six syllables are sung 
to E flat. (See also pages 7, 11, 16, 21, 23, 30, 33 and 36.) 

[he composer seems to have a fondness for repeating the 
same note, also in the bass part when the harmonies are 
changed, making in fact a sort of organ point. 

When the chorus is for men’s voices only such harmonies 
are apt to prove much less clear than if rendered by mixed 
voices and hardly seem worthy employment. They rather 
weaken the progression than strengthen it, whereas the 
pedal point is a most powerful means of expression when 
well constructed 

It is a law of harmonization in the German choral that 
the bass part should move with every note of the melody. 
(his motion becomes most marked when the part is re- 
duplicated by the deep tones of the pedal organ, and 
helps to keep the voices of a large congregation together 
as regards time, for they move with it. 

No such onward march is gained in our modern hymns, 
where the bass note is often found repeated as here, on 
pages 8, 11, 12, 22, 44; for there is no accent in 
or other means of marking time in the bass than by a dig- 


an organ 


nified, unhalting tonal progression. Hence we say ‘‘ thor- 


ough bass” or through bass. The superior strength of a 
German choral is greatly due to this constantly moving 
bass, which has a dynamic property, compelling progress. 

The composer draws attention to the fact that he has in- 
old German chorals when reference is made to 


Although one fails to see how Lutheranism 


troduced 
Christianity 
can be connected in idea with Valerian and his experiences, 
yetthe chorals are welcome if only to give a feeling of quiet 
peace after so much music that is restless and that offers 
relief in so few definite and complete cadences. In some 
cases there is merely cessation and no rhythmic or tonal 
termination, even when the poetic verse has a full period 
or close, as on page 12. Here the voices end with a chord 
having an extreme sharp fifth and a minor seventh, and 
then (after a somwhat cacophorous and intrusive interlude 
of four bars) this chord is resolved most strangely by the 
voices on their re-entry. 

The English translation by Miss Alice C. Brown is not 
in all respects free from fault ; yet when one considers the 
difficulty of the task, this should be lightly shrived ; for in- 
‘sway ” and ‘‘ yore” are 
All awkward- 
nesses become more serious when given to a chorus. It 
will not be found an easy matter to make a body of singers 


oe 


on 
>. 33, 


stance, on pages 32, the words 


sung to two notes an octave apart. such 


7, ‘* The Parthain Stronghold 
The last three sibi- 
lants are specially difficult to render effectively. On the 
‘*Who had conquered Rome? 
and to whom Asia Minor tribute gave?” are only mechan- 
fitted to the notes ; the emphasis and other linguistic 
claims are ignored. It seems necessary to speak of this 
here, having taken some pains to prove that the composer 
in setting the German text has striven so hard to set it 
worthily that he has ignored in some particulars the claims 


deliver the passage on page 
Gleaming o'er the Waters, Stands.” 


following page the words 


1 
any 


sical 


of mu art. The translator of words to be sung by a 
full chorus must not have before the mind a reciter or 
speaker, who can smooth over any little roughnesses by the 
exercise of a little skill and kindness in his delivery ; nor 
evena solo singer, who also may be able to modify a crude, 
ill-constructed or roughly set sentence by certain nuances, 
and by causing the orchestra to side with him, giving him 
The adapter of the words must not 
for one moment forget that he is dealing with a large body 
of vocalists shouting aloud simultaneously, and that they 
can only be kept together by the inexorable down-beat of 
the conductor ; therefore anything which is ill-considered 


must be unpleasantly forced upon the attention of auditors. 


requisite leisure, & 








Callers.—Aivah Glover Salmon, of the Salmon Piano 
School, Tacoma, Wash.; Ovide Musin, the violinist ; 
Emanuel Smauck, Eugene Weiner, the flutist; Samuel 


Eppinger, S. Kronberg, of Kansas City ; W. J. Henderson, 
anc 3 C. Towne, were among the callers at this office last 
week, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Gainsborough as a Musician. 
HE sale last May of the Egremont collection 
of pictures at Christie & Manson’s was an event in- 
teresting to musicians; Gainsborough’s portrait of Abel, 
the once famous player on the viol-da-gamba, being then 
brought to the hammer and sold for 1,400 guineas. ‘This 
picture was first exhibited in 1777, and in it Abel is repre- 
sented as seated with his viol-da-gamba and bow resting 
on his left knee, while a favorite white Pomeranian dog lies 
at his feet under the table. The instrument is beautifully 
drawn, as indeed musical instruments always were when- 
ever introduced by Gainsborough in his paintings, for he 
made them his special study, not only as a painter, but also 
as a musician. So much did his taste and inclination lie in 
this direction, that, according to the testimony of his inti- 
mate friend, William Jackson, of Exeter, there were times 
when music seemed to be his employment and painting his 
diversion. 

Speaking of himself, he used to say, ‘‘I paint portraits 
for money, landscapes because I love them and am a 
musician because I cannot help it.” For Gainsborough, 
like some other distinguished men of literature and art, was 
varied in his accomplishments, following in this respect the 
example of his great predecessor, Raphael, who sometimes 
rested from his labors as a painter to turn poet and write 
sonnets; of Dante, who left poetry and the Divina Com- 
media for a while to draw an angel in memory of Beatrice ; 
of Milton, who found in music and the practice of the organ 
a solace and delight, and, most remarkable of all, of Milton's 
contemporary, Salvator Rosa, at once painter, poet, musi- 
cian and philosopher. Such was Gainsborough’s passion for 
the art that whenever he heard an instrument exceptionally 
well played he could not rest content until he had become 
its owner, or else in the fulness of his heart bestowed some 
gift on the player as a token of his appreciation. This he 
did in the case of a Colonel Hamilton, to whom he pre- 
sented his much valued picture of the ‘‘ Boy at the Stile,” in 
his delight at hearing the Colonel play a violin solo. 

On another occasion he took so great a fancy toa violin 
belonging toa Mr. Bowles, that he made an offer of one of 
his pictures in exchange for it. The painting known as 
‘*Cattle Passing a Bridge” chanced to be then on the easel, 
and Mr. Bowles selected it. At Bath he heard the cele- 
brated Giardini, and took immediate steps to purchase his 
violin. Next he became the owner of Abel’s viol-da- 
gamba, and immediately began to practice upon it. He 
also procured a hautboy, the result of Fischer's performance 
upon that instrument. This was the Fischer who subse- 
quently became his son-in-law. He was a fine player, and 
conspicuous for his high bearing and pride in his profes- 
sion. There is an anecdote related of him very character- 
istic of this peculiarity. Being invited to supper by a 
certain nobleman, he at first declined the invitation ; but 
upon being pressed and assured that the invitation was not 
given professionally, but for the pleasure of his society only, 
he at length agreed to go. After supper his lordship’s 
desire to hear some music could not be restrained, and 
asking if he had brought his hautboy in his pocket, 
Fischer indignantly replied, ‘‘ No, my lord, my hautboy 
never sups,” and immediately left the house, to which he 
could never be persuaded to return. 

These acquisitions had, however, not yet exhausted Gains- 
borough’s zeal in coveting his neighbor’s musical goods. 
His next venture wasa harp. This was brought about by 
the performance of a celebrated player at Bath. Jackson 
says that Gainsborough stuck long enough to his practice 
on this instrument to play several airs with variations, and 
would soon have made himself tolerably proficient, when 
another visit from Abel brought him back to the viol-da- 
gamba. Huis attention was next directed to the theorbo, a 
representation of which he had admired in a picture of Van- 
dyke’s. Recollecting to have heard of a German professor, 
the same authority tells us that, ‘‘ Ascending co his garret, 
he found him dining on roasted apples, with his lute beside 
him. ‘I am come to buy your lute, name your price, and 
here’s your money.’ ‘I cannot sell my lute.’ ‘ No, not for 
a guinea or two ; but you must sell it, Itell you.’ ‘ My lute 
is worth much money ; it is worth 10 guineas.’ ‘Aye! that 
it is; see, here’s the money.’ So saying he took up the 
instrument, laid down the price, went half way down the 
stairs and returned. He then entered into negotiations for 
the professor's book of studies, went down a few steps and 
returned again. ‘Come home with me, and give me the 
first lesson.’ ‘I will come to-morrow.’ ‘ You must come 
now.’ ‘I must dress myself.’ ‘For what? You are the 
best figure I have seen to-day.’ ‘I must shave, sir.’ ‘I 
honor your beard.’ ‘I must, however, put on my wig.’ 
‘D your wig! Your cap and beard become you! Do 
you think if Vandyke was to paint you, he’d let you be 
shaved?’” 

This amusing anecdote finishes up with moralizing reflec- 
tions as to the manner in which Gainsborough frittered away 
his musical talents, and ‘‘ though possessed of ear, taste and 
genius had never application enough to learn his notes.” 
This judgment is, however, clearly wrong, for we have 
already seen that with regard to the harp and the viol-da- 
gamba he had sufficient application to acquire some skill 
in playing. Indeed, it was a matter of complaint on the 








part of Mrs. Gainsborough that he and Fischer, playing 





together, left their wives (mother and daughter) to sleep 
away half of the night alone, and were so occupied that a 
gang of robbers might have plundered the house without 
their being any the wiser. 

But though Gainsborough achieved no fame by his musi- 
cal abilities, this taste of his resulted in the handing down 
to us of various portraits of musicians, together with accu- 
rately drawn and beautifully finished pictures of their 
instruments. These are the more valuable when we con- 
sider that, as a class, musicians, compared with poets 
warriors, statesmen and divines are, if not quite ‘‘ unwept, 
unhonored and unsung,” certainly not overpainted. Gains- 
borough’s portraits of musicians comprise that of Abel, 
already alluded to. Another of the same musician, three- 
quarters length, now in the possession of William H. 
Cummings, Esq., F.S.A., is especially noticeable for its 
general finish and the marvelous painting of the player’s 
hands. One of these rests upon the instrument, while the 
other grasps the bow, not in any mere conventional man- 
ner, but like as Abel himself was accustomed to hold it. 
As is known, the mechanical arrangement for screwing up 
or down and loosening or tightening the hair by the nut 
of the bow was then unknown, and therefore the player had 
to manage this for himself by the disposition of his 
fingers in handling the bow. This is clearly shown in the 
picture. To Mr. Cummings belongs the good fortune of 
having discovered this work of Gainsborough’s in a 
back street out of the Strand, where it was exposed for 
sale at a very moderate price, it being considered rather 
unsalable as being ‘‘only the portrait of a rather ugly old 
gentleman.” 

The other musical portraits, as given in Fulcher’s life of 
the painter, are those of 

Johann Christian Fischer (now at Hampton Court), in 
which are introduced representations of a hautboy, a 
violin and a piano. 

Bach. 

Thomas Linley. 

Thomas Linley and Mrs. Sheridan. 

Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell, Linley’s daughters. 
Dulwich Gallery.) 

Mrs. Le Brun, a popular vocalist. 

Mrs. Sheridan. 

Members of the Ipswich Musical Club. 
of the members playing violin and violoncello, while the 
rest appear to have been indulging in some degree of 
conviviality.—C. Nicholls, in London‘ Musical News.” 


(In Dulwich Gallery.) 
(In Dulwich Gallery.) 
(In 


Representing two 


Obituary.—Adam Itzel, Jr., the composer, died yesterday 
morning at his home in Baltimore. Aged 29 years. 
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Prodigies. 


T may be doubted if in any other art or science 
| genius discovers itself so early as in music. As soon 
as the sensations pass the blurred and indistinct stage 
which is characteristic of the first few years of childhood 
an aptitude for appreciating sounds and enjoying them may 
display itself, and this at a time when other sensations are 
at a much lower stage. An immense musical power may 
be gained before the child reaches the age of twelve, and if 
no signs of a musical mind are apparent at that age, it is un- 
likely that he will ever attain anything great. One does not 
meet with such manifestation of genius in painting, sculp- 
ture or poetry. The technic of these arts cannot to such 
an extent be mastered as in music. The reason of this 
distinction is probably to be found in the fact that visual 
observation is essentially of a later growth than aural. 
Sight is a more complicated perception than hearing. 

There is involved in it much more than is mental ; and it 
depends on tactual sensation, which is in a child very in- 
distinct ; and there is involved in it a good deal of reasoning 
from experience. Mere visual sensation, as it exists in 
infancy, is what we can never know ; we may only imagine 
it to be a confused mass of colors without any recognized 
spatial relations. Only by continually feeling objects, by 
coming into collision with them in some way or other, does 
achild learn to translate indistinct visual signs into ob- 
jective solid objects, or in other words learn to see prop- 
erly. Aural perception is independent of tactual experience. 
It is comparatively direct and simple. And yet it is a 
perception in which individuals vary more than in any 
other. The child may know almost intuitively more than 
it is possible ever to learn when the aptitude is only 
moderate. In no other study perhaps does so much 
depend on natural gift. 

Whatever may be the reasons which make it possible for 
so much to be done in music at a very early age, at any 
rate it isa fact, and never has it been to such an extent 
demonstrated as at present. Anxious parents are on the 
alert to discover any signs of aptitude in their children, and 
if they find what they look for they proceed to cultivate it 
vigorously ; and even at eight years a child may be able to 
come before the public and turn it crazy with admiration. 
The world begins to pride itself on the appearance of a 
probable or a possible Beethoven, and makes itself busy 
with prophecies of future greatness. But, although the 
great musicians have been in some way or other prodigies, 
we are by no means warranted in assuming that given a 


prodigy he will become a great musician. We should 





heartily welcome the numerous manifestations of extra- 
ordinary musical ability displayed at the outset of life, on 
the ground that only they who begin early can ever become 
great musicians. 

But it may be doubted if we are wise in lending our 
approval to the frequent public performances of prodigies. 
It is possible that our entertainment is the result of an 
unnatural forcing. Although it is necessary for a good 
deal of musical power to be acquired when young, yet it is by 
no means wise to set too much store on the fact that a child 
has succeeded in accomplishing with difficulty at twelve 
that which would have been quite easy to him a few years 
afterward. 

That a genius leaps over difficulties with comparative 
ease is self evident in the case of a prodigy, who, before 
the teens, attains a facility of execution, and perhaps of 
general musical power, much in advance of what many 
musical students are able to master throughout a life of 
work; yet at the same time we may remember that, how- 
ever quick may be the journey up the Mount of Parnassus, 
there are always higher peaks to be gained. So long as 
the climbing is easy it is safe enough, but as the journey 
may be increased indefinitely, so it may well happen that 
a traveler has set himself, or had mapped out for him, a too 
exacting task ; it will be little consolation to him or his 
friends if after accomplishing a marvelous distance for a 
short time he loses his head and falls over a precipice ; or, 
even if he has to take a prolonged rest, and to know that 
the journey, whenever itis taken up again, will have to be 
gone through with weaker limbs. 

But we are so anxious nowadays above all things to get 
on quickly, and we infuse into what is intended primarily 
to be an artistic performance something of the element of 
sport. No sooner is a record made than it becomes a kind 
of standard, until some other individual is able to break 
it. That the standard of excellence in public performances 
should become higher and higher is eminently desirable, 
but it may be doubted whether it is really of any consider- 
able advantage to go on reducing and reducing the age at 
which performances are given. For after all there is a good 
deal of sensationalism about these very early performances. 
Many people will go to the performances of prodigies not 
so much from a desire for music as from a feeling of 
curiosity. A performance of the highest merit will often 
prove less attractive than one of less value, if only the 
performer was born a few years ago. And yet the date 
on a performer’s birth certificate has absolutely no musical 
value. 


Wonder is a powerfulattraction. There is a certain sense 
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of incongruity in the appearance of a boy in knickerbockers 
or a girl in a short frock playing in public. There is 
something so out of the ordinary as to make the prodigy 
appear superhuman. The concert understand 
the attraction which the public feels for prodigies, and are 
on the alert to supply youthful phenomena. But it is not 
certain that on the whole these performances are pro- 
They may tend to distract attention from 


agents 


ductive of good. 
performances which are really of higher artistic merit, and 
there seems some danger at present lest the prodigies 
should receive more than a due share of consideration 
Franz Liszt, who had immense experience of young 
musical artists, said that he had no time for those who were 
going to be artists. 

And supposing a child is likely to do great things, will 
he be more or less successful for giving frequent public per- 
formances at an early age? At any rate there appears at 
first sight to be something very forced in a child’s being 
early launched into the business of the world. The world 
in its artistic, as well as in its political, social and com- 
mercial relations is governed by full grown men and 
women ; prodigies rightly have no influence on its course. 
Like shooting stars, these phenomena may be brilliant fora 
brief season; they have little effect on the steady light 
which the heavens shed on us.—A. Watson, in London 
‘** Musical News. ” 

Conus.—Mr. J. Conus, second concertmaster of the Sym- 
phony Society's orchestra last season, recently gave a con- 
cert in Moscow, and was highly successful. Mr. Tschai- 
kowsky, who recommended Mr. Conus to Mr. Damrosch, 
was present.—‘‘ Tribune.” 
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REGINA! 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in purity and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 

interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 

any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

REGINA can be furnished in any style 

and size for Parlor or Concert use ; in upright 

artistically ornamented case connected with 

a hall clock, or as automaton with money 

drop attachment. 


The 
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20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co.., 
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Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


833 East 56th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 





Over 30 years’ experience. 
Oldest house in the trade, 

~ PLATES SHIPPED TO 

ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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HE MUSICAL COURIER has been delayed by 
T Labor Day, a State holiday, which occurred 
on Monday, when our early forms usually go to press. 
There was no work done on that day and this is the 
cause of the delay. 

or 

XCELLENT specimens of artistic piano building 
E in the line of grands and uprights can now be 
seen at Gildemeester & Kroeger’s factory over on 
Second avenue and Twenty-first street. The skill 
and intelligence applied in the construction of these 
instruments insured for them a continued high stand- 
ing in the very front rank of the piano business and 
in its artistic circles. 


oF 


HO among the judges is to write the diplomas? 

Mr. Thacher has been returning diploma re- 

ports because the language was defective, the gram- 
mar and syntax false. Carpenter cannot do it; Steck 
and the foreigners do not claim that they can do it, 
and Dr. Clarke will probably be able to write only 
his own. The three lady judges (you know there are 
three lady judges besides the six men) will have no 
chance to write them. Cervantes is a foreigner and 
Mrs. Hamilton and Mrs. Leigh have no knowledge of 
technical terms, That music jury is a beauty when 
you come to analyze it. 








MAN who will steal in the State of Massachu- 
setts will naturally lie in the State of Illinois. 


= 

HE A. B. Chase Company, on Fifth avenue, nar- 
+) towly escaped a scorching the other evening 
when the Old Guard building burned. 

Fortunately no damage was done further than 
breaking in their front door and smashing a few panes 
of glass. 

The building occupied by the Chase people adjoins 
the Old Guard building, and it was rather a close call. 
a 

N September 1 Decker Brothers moved their stock 

of pianos from the Singer Building, where they 
have been temporarily stationed, to the fourth floor 
of the new Decker Building. This is of course 
but a temporary move pending the completion of 
the wareroom on thefirst floor. The elegance of this 
wareroom will surprise all who have not been watch- 
ing the beauties of construction and appointments 
which have been steadily going forward on this 
Decker Brothers’ building. 
or 
TRAUCH BROTHERS, the action makers, should 
emerge from the World’s Columbian Exposition 
with high honors. There are such ‘‘special points of 
excellence” in the Strauch actions as demand, on 
their own strength, forcible, emphatic approval on 
the part of the judges, and in case there is any slip- 
shod work or any ‘‘funny” business, as is prob- 
able with certain representation among the judges, 
Strauch Brothers can with confidence in their repu- 
tation among piano men make a bold stand. 
= 

N all discussions relating to Mr. George Steck’s ill- 
I advised step in accepting a place on the anoma- 
lous musical jury at the World's Fair, the merits of 
the Steck piano have not been lost sight of. It was 
because the Steck piano is one of the best that so 
much was said of Mr. Steck’s curious blunder. If 
the Steck piano should be among those classed as 
doubtful nothing would have been said regarding 
George Steck’s action, and because it is a recognized 
artistic piano Mr. Steck had no right to endanger its 
future. 

<*> 
HAT are these non-expert judges going to do 
about Phelps’ harmony attachment exhibited 
at the World’s Fair? The expert judges (at least 
one) are apt to be prejudiced because they are in the 
piano business and cannot use the attachment with- 
out paying for it. The non-experts, like Carpenter, 
Ziegfeld and Clarke, do not know what it means, and 
the more Mr. Phelps explains the less they will or can 
understand. That is an invention which deserves 
unqualified language either way, but according to 
our opinion in the way of approval. 
= 
HE Standard Action Company, Cambridgeport, 
Mass., has been improving the present condition 
of things, adding new machines, tools, &c., to their 
already well equipped plant and the opportunity has 
been well improved. Since the company started in 
business five years ago it has not been able to find 
time for a ‘‘ breathing spell,” consequently the pres- 
ent quiet summer has not been entirely unwelcome. 
They write us that they start up with their full force 
next week and have every reason to believe their fall 
trade will compare favorably with previous years. 


o 


R. HARRY WILLIG, of Geo, Willig & Co., Bal- 
M timore, took his family to Boston, Saratoga 
and this city on a three weeks’ outing, now about 
completed. The old house of Willig, established 
about 1795 in Philadelphia and removed to Baltimore 
early in the century, is one of the solid kind in the 
publishing, the piano and organ trade. The concern 
has never yet experienced the sensation of renewing 
a note and never will, judging from its present condi- 
tion. Mr. Joseph Willig, the eldest brother of Mr. 
Harry Willig, is the other partner, and both say that 
that is sufficient for a partnership. 








HE Assessor's books at Albany have been opened 
for appeals prior to issuing this year’s tax bills. 
The Marshall & Wendell Piano Company is put down 
for taxes on $10,000 personal property, and Hon. 
John Boyd Thacher (who belongs to the piano and 
organ trade now) at $5,000 personal property. Mr. 
Thacher’s chief wealth is in real estate. 
* 
HE Brown & Simpson Piano Company, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., is not depending upon sporadic 
piano sales, but is basing its business on the general 
principle that goods made up for a market will natur- 
ally drift to their place under general commercial 
laws. No one ever pretends that Brown & Simpson 
or anybody else, or any firm was very busy when all 
trade was moribund, but what has been and what is 
claimed is this: that when there is a demand for 
pianos the Brown & Simpson pianos get their share 
on the ground of merit, backed up by good judgment 
and mercantile intelligence and that is all. The 
little details harped on by certain trade papers do not 
in the least defeat this proposition. 
or 
§6¥7 OU did not treat me right,” said Carpenter toa 
¥ piano manufacturer on the Fair grounds, one 
who isin for awards. ‘‘I asked you to do * * * * * 
* * * for me and you put me off. What do you ex- 
pect of me now?” The man looked at him dumb- 
founded, but Carpenter never winced. Carpenter 
knows who the man is, although this may have been 
such a mere piece of routine work that in the number 
of cases Carpenter may have forgotten this one, di/ 
the piano manufacturer we refer to has not forgotten tt. 
Everybody has not got the accommodating memory 
Carpenter has. 
How about that arrangement made at the Chicago 
3each Hotel? You are nota drinking man, Carpen- 
ter, and consequently five or six whiskies play havoc 
with your mind. You should have stuck to Lake 
Michigan water during the past month. 
oe 
NY judge or jury as it is now organized at the 
World's Fair which under existing conditions 
would refuse to give to Chickering & Sons the highest 
piano diploma would make himself or itself ridiculous, 
and yet if that jury consists of non-experts or of men 
who will give to low grade pianos resplendent 
diplomas, the diploma they give to Chickering & 
Sons will have no value and cannot be used by that 
house. If diplomas represent degrees of merit, 
instead of ‘special points of excellence” as Mr. 
Thacher originally explained it, then a Chickering 
diploma removed a few degrees only from a diploma 
on a low grade piano, cannot and will not be utilized 
by any Chickering salesman. Chickering & Sons were 
absolutely safe under Mr. Thacher’s original indi- 
vidual expert judge plan, but under his compromise 
six-judge plan the house will find itself disappointed ; 
and this should not be. Chickering & Sons, besides 
having been loyal to the Exposition, make a piano 
that should be distinguished beyond contravention. 
ba 
E advised Mr. Thacher last week to dismiss 
Carpenter to avoidascandal. The complete 
information in our possession shall not be given 
out by us now, as we do not propose to be put in 
the same predicament Mayor Pangborn was put in. 
Not a bit of it. The people immediately around Mr. 
Thacher are too shrewd not to manipulate matters 
to meet the emergency, and hence when we advised 
Mr. Thacher to send a secret messenger to Worcester 
to investigate the Carpenter history, it was on the 
strength of our knowledge that any other but a secret 
messenger would be apt to be foiled, right in Mr. 
Thacher’s own office. See? 

And yet, in view of all that has happened, men 
like Paul Mehlin, and Mr. Wegman, and Behr Broth- 
ers, and President Mason, and Mr. W. W. Kimball, 
and Mr. Conway expect to get the kind of diploma 
they deserve. And we must not forget Mr. W. Dal- 
liba Dutton and innocent W. O. Bacon and a few 
others. Who was the man who took that night drive 
with Carpenter ? 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO 60,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.),? sgsse.srree" 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FORK CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumen 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & (0., 174 Wanash Ave 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT # 


WEGMAN & co,| LUNCHINGS. 


Fiano Manufacturers. {90 Third Avenue, New York. Factory: Brooklyn, L. 1. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


AUBURN, x.y. |A THOUSAND TUNES. 
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That's a large number, but the Symphonion 





plays it. The Symphonion is an unlimited 





HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest | 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 


music box instead of a cylinder playing from 
one to six airs. The Symphonion uses steel 
plates as shown herewith. 

These plates revolve and their teeth strike 
the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 
tones. Plates are changed inamoment. They 
may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 
represents a different tune One may thus 
have sacred music, old favorites and latest 


songs of the day, as he chooses, 


Valuable Improvements than all others. ‘ The Symphonion is simple in construction 

ai — and does not getout of order, as the old fashion 
: music boxes always do. They are rich and 
The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 224 noone epee alert 
melodious in tone and not the least expensive. 


We are headquarters for the trade and are 





EASTERN FAcTory : WESTERN FACTORY : prepared to quote lower prices than ever before 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., AL INSTRUM ENT CO., 
NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 212 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


with all the latest improvements. 
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ADIEU! 


HE jury have concluded their labors and the 
T fruits of their herculean efforts will appear shortly. 
Just what they will be can hardly be predicted, as stupidity 
10 rules that govern its actions. To the uninformed 
deliberations of this jury would have seemed very 
1 they would have given them the misnomer of 


ave and reverend seignors.” To those on the inside, 
long faces of the jury when judging (?) instruments 
eant simply nothing. However, the farce of judging 
over and the trade only awaits the coming verdict. 
There is no impatience, as no one expects anything more 
Tue Musicat Courter has said concerning the di- 
mas 
To the jury we say adieu. 


Had John Boyd Thacher searched behind locked doors 
he might have found a worse one, but we doubt it. 
Hardly Look at Exhibits. 
What would you think of a customer that simply walked 


to a store, inquired the price of the first piano, paid for it 
ind walked out 

You would say, ‘‘ What an easily gulled fool!” 

This is just what the jury on pianos are doing ; but they 


are too self satisfied to be easily gulled unless it is carefully 
Then is the 





me before their examinations are made. 
golden opportunity. 
A jury that stays ten minutes in a booth examining the 
oods contained therein is doing like the alleged customer 
} 


quoted 


Not 


ibove. 
even a cursory examination can be made in that 
a comprehensive one. It is all a farce, 


id one of the biggest humbugs perpetrated on the piano 


time, let alone 





When this jury came to examine the pianos and organs of 
the Waterloo Organ Company they stayed 10 minutes, three 
of which were devoted tothe Phelps’ Harmony Attachment. 
Said Mr. Phelps when the jury vacated his booth : 

‘I do not feel satisfied that the jury knows anything 
invention. They certainly did not stay long 
gh to find out anything about a new curling iron, let 


my 





such a thing as a new invention of positive advance 
I think they know but little about 
but they're boss, and I suppose are in a hurry. 


in piano construction. 
t now, 


Tis a weary world, my masters.’ 
Can't Bulldoze Mr. Alex. Kranich. 
sast week, Monday, the judges (?) of pianos met a young 


man who would not stand any bulldozing. His name is Mr. 
Alex. Kranich, musician, composer and good piano sales- 
man as well. He was alone when the judges called to ex- 
amine his pianos. Mr. Kranich received them graciously 
and invited them to proceed with their test. 

Mr.Hlavac he-of-the-heavy-fist, sat down and commenced 
to thump the everlasting daylights out of a grand. Mr. 
Kranich stood by and said nothing. Soon after the pounder 
attacked another piano in his brutal way. 
much for Mr. Kranich, and he objected. 


This was too 
And he objected 
Dr. Clarke was especially charmed with 
thumping abilities of Mr. Hlavac and supported his 
It seemed as though both 
of these gentlemen thought that a piano was an instru- 


ment 


very decidedly. 
the 


method of smashing a piano. 


to drive piles on. 

No 
It is impossible to get any tone 
m an instrument by banging it.” 

Replied Mr. Ziegfeld: ‘‘ Mr. Hlavac is a good musician 
and his testing is correct.” 

Rejoined Mr. ‘Dr. Ziegfeld, if you say that, 
you know nothing about piano playing. (Neither does he.) 
You show your ignorance of the first principles of teaching 
are to be censured for being at the head of a musical 


Said Mr. Kranich: ‘‘ That is no way to test a piano. 


jianist plays that way. 


Kranich : 


and 
college. I appeal to Mr. Steck if Mr. Hlavac is doing pianos 
justice in pounding them that way.” 
‘Mr. Kranich is in the right, gentlemen,” said Mr. Steck. 
Mr. Steck then turned to Mr. Kranich and continued : 
‘‘ Mr. Hlavac does not know why he does so.” 


Mr. Carpenter interfered at this point and insisted that 
Mr. Hlavac should do as Grant told Sherman 
smashing things.” 

After the test (?) Mr. Kranich spoke his mind freely to 
He politely told them what he thought of them 


‘Keep on 


the jury. 











individually and collectively, and finished by scoring them 
unmercifully for trying to bulldoze him. The jury in con- 
fusion left Mr. Kranich in possession of the field. 

It was noticed the same afternoon that in another booth 
cigars were passed around, and the manufacturer had his 
action finisher, his polisher, his tuner and the superintend- 
ent of his factory to attend to almost all the wants of the 


jury. The great want he presumably attended to in per- 
son. In examining those pianos Mr. Hlavac did no pound- 
ing. Gently, as though handling a loved wife, he pressed 


the keys ‘‘ while all the people wondered” why he did 
use his boot heel as he had on all the other pianos excepting 
those of one nation. That nation had its pianos handled 
carefully and in somewhat of a musicianly manner. It was 
Russia. 

Of course Mr. Hlavac would try to do the best for his 
own pianos. He is no fool, as a great many think him. He 
seems to know at times how to handle a piano so as to bring 
out its best qualities. This is only momentarily and among 
the Russian pianos. Other instruments, with the exception 
of one make, he prefers to abuse in such a manner that if 
the instruments were endowed with life the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would have him incarce- 
rated in jail. 

Mr. Hlavac’s discrimination is positively beautiful. He 
can be a hundred ton pile-driver in one part of the section 
and possess the exceedingly gentle touch of a humming- 
bird in another. We have not as yet fathomed the extent 
of his ‘‘ touch” nor the method in his madness. We may 
be wrong in using this simile of the humming-bird in refer- 
ence to him, as perhaps he belongs to another genus alto- 
gether. All agree that he is a bird. 

Mr. Kranich was too much of a gentleman to peremptorily 
toe the jury out of his booth, but was too much of a man to 
submit to imposition. He deserves all compliment for 
sticking up for his American rights and not letting a foreign 
jury bulldoze him. 

Tested Like a Grand. 

The jury on awards last week met a man who was not 
afraid of anything they could doin the line of testing pianos. 
After they had examined the upright pianos of A. Reed & 
Sons, made on the new ‘‘ Reed system,” Mr. John W. Reed 
invited them to test them as they would grands. It was a 
daring thing to do, for no man would think of expecting as 
much from an upright as from agrand. The jury admired 
Mr. Reed's boldness and took him at hisword. Mr. Hlavac 
struck the instruments many savage blows, but could not 
make the strings rattle or break the tone. The entire jury 
seemed thoroughly satisfied with the severe test, and A. 
Reed & Sons can rest assured that this test was appreciated 
by all the people that crowded around. 

The ‘‘ Reed system” is finding many friends. Nobody 
sees the instruments made on this plan, but praises them 
highly. Messrs. A. Reed & Sons will soon have a piano 
strung with the Subers compound music wire, and the re- 
sult will be watched with interest. Anything in the way 
of improvement receives recognition by this firm, who be- 
lieve in present and future advancement. 


Mr. Otto Wessell Happy. 

Mr. Otto Wessell is now a happy man. His actions have 
been examined, or rather the actions manufactured by his 
house have been passed on by the judges. Mr. Wessell’s 
actions are always O. K., and need no indorsement by any- 
body. He is geniality itself and shrewdness personified. 
However, it is the manufactured goods of Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross we are interested in just at this moment. 

Mr. Wessell has been spending some time in the section 
as he desired to be on hand when the jury came to pass on 
his exhibit. He must have known that the jury needed 
someone to explain ‘“‘ what in thunder they were looking 
at,” for no intelligent man would even accuse this jury of 
having enough horse sense to know what it was their eyes 
were resting on. However, as that may be, Mr. Wessell was 
on hand and explained the meritorious parts of his house’s 
goods as best the jury would let him. Of course that body 
knew more about actions than Mr. Wessell. The latter 
gentleman has been making those important parts for 
pianos for a great many years, and two-thirds of the jury 
had never seen an action apart, while it is to be doubted if 
one-half the remaining third knows anything about an 
action except as a purchaser of cheap grades. 

In view of this superior wisdom on the part of this in- 





telligent jury Mr. Wessell had an exceedingly easy time; 
hence he is happy. He supposed that several hours would 
have to be spent in telling them the difference between 
a bridle and a back check, but they grasped the situation, 
as several of them were expert horsemen, and knew all 
about bridles and back checks. The jury displayed such 
superior wisdom in this line that if it even reaches Mr. 
Thacher’s ears he will send the gentlemen over to the 
harness department, and discharge the jury there en- 
gaged. 

Mr. Wessell did not know how easy it was to judge 
actions. He has now learned a thing or two, and that is 
enough to stay in Chicago a couple of weeks for. 

The reason for his happiness is either in his having learned 
the above, or in the fact that he can soon leave Chicago to 
tread once more the pavements of Gotham. 

A Suggestion. 

Hearing that some of the piano men desired to give a 
dinner to the jury after their labors, and wishing to save 
some chef an attack of paresis in getting up an appropriate 
dinner, we respectfully suggest the following as being an 
appropriate menu for such a distinguished group of asses 

Hay (baled). 





Beans (with card explaining what they are). 

Calves’ Brains 

(Warning: Don’t eat too many, for managers will not be 

responsible for fatalities.) 
Oats. 

(To be eaten sparingly, so as not to show their being felt.) 
Timothy Hay. 

(With seed carefully removed, so as not to get into hair.) 

Barley. 


Corn Meal. Bran. 


DRINKS,—— (Our menu clerk wanted to get up something 
entirely new, and yesterday morning was found 
apoplectic state, but before he died he gasped “I have 
it—water.’’ We do not recommend this beverage to 
“the committee on dining,’’ as we feel sure that the 
shock would necessarily prove fatal to the jury, and 
fatalities we desire to avoid.) 

Mr. Chas. H. Mehlin. 

One of the most popular young men in Section I is Mr. 
Chas. H. Mehlin. 

This statement can be better understood when it is re- 
membered that the cream of the piano trade has been se- 
lected to attend booths in this section. Men of refinement, 
honor and personal magnetism are all over the section. To 
be one of the most popular among such men is indeed a 
rare compliment. 

In the case of Mr. Chas. H. Mehlin this compliment is 
only his just due, and the superlative degree in which it is 
placed absolutely correct. Strict etymology could not do 
less by him. 

Mr. Mehblin has earned this high position in everyone's 
regard by his modest bearing and a natural exhibition of 
thd matured fruits of the principles instilled into him by his 
parentage and subsequent training. Primarily he is a gen- 
tleman. Kind, courteous at all times, 
others, his ears hear no ill thing that his tongue repeats. 
In his presence the scandal monger is abashed, ashamed 
and rebuked. 

Mr. Mehlin’s personality is charming. His manner is 
sunny with that natural geniality that cannot be affected, 
but must beinborn. With these attributes, the young gen- 
tleman’s magnetism is all pervading, and the attracted 


in an 


considerate of 


persons instantly become firm friends. 

Added to this delightful nature is a good, substantial 
business head that will carry him through life successfully. 
The Felten & Guilliaume Wire. 

The piano man that does not see the Felten & Guilliaume 
wire exhibit in the Electricity Building is missing it. Here, 
surrounded by numerous and interesting electrical appara- 
tus, is the exhibit of this famous house. The wire dis- 
played by Felten & Guilliaume has been remarked on by 
the great Helmholtz in one of his tours of the building. The 
wire has been passed upon favorably and used for years 
enthusiastically by some of the oldest and most conserva- 
tive of piano manufacturers. To be convinced that this 
great firm knows what they are about one has but to ex- 
amine their splendid exhibit even cursorily, while a careful 
keen sighted examination will provoke honest admiration. 
Piano wire is only a small portion of this firm’s manufac- 
tures, the bulk of their business being supplying the most 
exacting of electricians with means of conducting their 
delicate experiments. Certainly a firm that can be depend- 
ed on for wire for electrical purposes can be trusted to pro- 
duce fine piano wire. 

The selling agents for America for this wire are Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co., of New York. 

A New Spot. 

‘* Citizen” George Francis Train has broken out in a new 
spot. He was at the Nikitaconcert at Music Hall recently, 
and the next morning Nikita’s manager was edified by a 
letter from the ‘‘ Citizen” in which he complimented the 
singer, adding that he (Train) was the saviour of the Fair, 
and after him came Nikita. 

Californian Midwinter Fair. 

The Californian Midwinter Fair is bound to succeed. 
The commissioners having things incharge on that far West- 
ern coast have gone at the matter in such a manner that 














already they have accomplished much. This week the 
entire foreign department has been organized, with offices 
in the California Building, World’s Fair. 

At this writing it is impossible to say how many musical 
instrument manufacturers willexhibit, but there are quite 
a few who have the matter in hand for serious considera- 
tion. If far Western trade is sought, ‘twill be a good 
move. 

The Pilcher Organ. 

The Pilcher organ has been having a great week. 
Organist after organist has been playing it, and 
they all are delighted with it. ‘‘To have everything ar- 
ranged so comfortably is a positive pleasure,” said one 
player as he finished a fine recital. 

A great season truly has the Henry Pilcher’s Sons en- 
joyed, and they have secured advertising that will materi- 
ally stimulate their business. 

SiO A MONTH. 
a : 

HE Washington correspondent whose remarks 
we published last week, in which he urged that 
Mr. F. G. Smith, of Bradbury, Webster and Henning 
fame, should take the initiative in beginning the re- 
form of insisting upon larger first payments on pianos 
sold on instalments, hit upon a good suggestion, but 
he merely applied it and did not show how the deal- 
ers could be made to co-operate in this reform. No 
single house and no dozen houses could bring about 
such a change in methods that now seem ingrained 

in the piano and organ trade. 

Suppose we take Mr. Smith's case as an example, 
and it is a good one, for it covers geographical divis- 
ions running from as far East as Brooklyn to as far 
West as Kansas City, and there are considerable dif- 
ferences in the manner of conducting retail trade 
between these two points. Yet in one method the 
systems agree, and that is in the fact that one 
can buy almost any kind of piano in any of his places 
with a first payment of $10 and $10 a month. If this 
pays Mr. Smith and those wealthy firms competing 
with him and doing the same thing, how is the $10 
system to be established? The twelfth month pay- 
ment represents, with its interest, $10.55. The total 
first year’s payment will be $120, and the interest 
$3.30; second year $120, and the interest $10.50 ; third 
year $120, and the interest $17.70. This makes in 
three years $360 in payments and $31.55 in interest, a 
total of $391.55. 

It must be remembered that the profit, not the cost, 
is making interest for itself. Should the sale repre- 
sent a four years’ payment (a $480 piano), it would 
stand as follows: Fourth year $120, and the interest 
$24.90. Total $480, and, with total interest of $56.45, 
$536.45. It really seems that the longer winded the 
payments are the better for the party making the sale, 
and this is straight interest, not compound, and Mr. 
Smith and all interest bearing instalment houses may 
calculate the interest on a compound basis. Deferred 
payments also pay additional interest. In States 
where the interest is 8 per cent. this would happen : 
Interest first year, about $4.40; second year, about 
$14, and third year $23, and fourth year about $32— 
say about $73 interest in four years. 

We know that a great many small concerns sell 
pianos and organs on instalments of $10 a month (or- 
gans less) and charge no interest at all. How will 
they fare now? Why, they will be compelled to 
stop altogether, unless they change their methods ; 
and in some sections of the country where no interest 
has been charged on instalment payments it will be 
difficult to educate the people in that direction. 

Is there any kind of investment that can pay 
Brother Smith or any other wealthy piano man better 
than the sale of pianos on the instalment plan? The 
absorption of so many small dealers by large piano 
and organ firms, whose capital enables them todo what 
Mr. Smith has been doing, is due to the fact that the 
small houses had to retire altogether, or get under the 
wings of their big protectors if they desired to live. 
Those without capital who refused to do this have 

gone. 

You cannot ask to abolish business methods that 
prove profitable simply because you are not in a posi- 
tion to do what your wealthy competitor can afford 
todo. He is constantly and rapidly adding to his 
wealth, while you, unable to take his chances, are 
making headway slowly, or not at all. Of course 
there is one thing that is an even shake-up with capi- 
tal, and that is brains. If youown this commodity in 
large quantities you will do many things that will 
make the race with your wealthy competitor more 
even, but if he has as much in brains as you 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


inform THE MusIcAL Courter of the new address, so 
that we can change it on our mailing list. Of course 
if you don’t read THE MusicaL CouRIER you are a 
dead cock in the pit anyhow. 








A ROTTEN JUDCE. 


——__> ———_ 


The Diploma Worthless. 


CARPENTER. 





HIS is the question : If you know that one of the 

group of judges examining your pianos or organs 

is a fugitive from justice ; isa man who has run away 

from a charge of embezzling $75,000, do you believe 

it honest and honorable to accept a diploma from 
the jury of which he is a participating member ? 

Another question. Do youreally believe that you 
can make use of that diploma? 

Another point. There are about 160concerns mak- 
ing pianos or organs, or both, in this country. About 
40—or one-fourth—are in for awards at the Exposi- 
tion. Do you think, for a moment, that the 120 houses 
will permit the 40 diplomas secured with a corrupt in- 
dividual on the jury to be used without protest? In 
addition, of the 40 diplomas many will, of themselves, 
be useless ; probably not more than a half dozen can 
be made use of without damaging the firms or agents 
using them. 

Moreover, when charges of corruption are brought 
against a judge in your group, how can you, in justice 
to your own goods, sign a petition in which you state 
that you have confidence in him? Are you willing to 
indorse a runaway embezzler—willing to indorse him 
publicly, as you have done, because he has power on 
a jury that holds in its hands the making of a diploma 
on your pianos or organs? 

The chief circulator of the paper signed to ex- 
onerate a fugitive from justice from the State of 
Massachusetts was E. Ambuhl, who has charge of the 
Chickering & Sons booth. Mr. C. H. W. Foster, head 
of the old house, would never have consented to such 
astep; his inborn gentility and culture and sense 
of honor would have prevented the signature of 
Chickering & Sons to a paper giving a certifi- 
cate of honesty to a scoundrel, whether he ran 


away from Mr. Foster’s own State or from any 
other. If Mr. Foster desires, ashe does, future great- 


ness for the Chickering piano he should get rid 
of old Ambuhl without delay, and as a confirmation 
of the healthy tone of this advice, we refer Mr. Foster 
to the agents of Chickering & Sons. We are not now 
interested in Ambuhl’s personal habits but in his 
standing, which is such as to make it profitable to the 
competitors of Chickering & Sons to pay him for the 
disastrous kind of work he is doing to the Chickering 
piano. He is a fit associate of Carpenter, and has 
been with him day and night since the former se- 
cured by chicanery the place of judge. 

The whole scheme gotten up to exonerate Carpen- 
ter was a plot which succeeded in entrapping a lot of 
people who did not know what they were about, and 
a good many exhibitors who are not in for awards 
signed the paper! They show no confidence in the 
jury by refusing to go in for awards, and yet they 
signed the paper expressing confidence. This is the 
necessary comedy element in the big farce at Chi- 
cago, 

A Local Report. 

This is from the Chicago ‘‘ Times” of September 2, 
and from it much may be gathered if taken together 
with the charges made against other judges outside 
of the piano and organ judges. 

AWARDS ARE FIXED. 


SAY 





Piano MAKERS DISSATISFIED WITH THEIR CHANCES TO WIN. 
SOME EVEN GO SO FAR AS TO NAME 
ON WHICH WILL BE CONFERRED THE PRIZE THAT 
CAN BE GIVEN—EASTERN MEN PARTICULARLY ARE 
PLEASED—MR. CARPENTER TALKS AS TO CERTAIN CRITICISMS 


THE SUCCESSFUL INSTRUMENT 
HIGHEST 
DIS- 


MADE BY A MUSICAL JOURNAL CONCERNING HIM. 





The mutterings between the different piano manufactur- 
ers indicate that considerable dissatisfaction exists, and 
once in awhile they become sufficiently distinct and well 
defined to indicate any amount of suspicion in some locali- 
ties that the question of awards has practically been settled. 
Some have even gone to the extent of naming the piano 
that is to get the highest award. Another muttering that 
takes the form of distinct utterance implies that many 
exhibitors are dissatisfied with the number of jurors 
rather than the gentlemen who compose the jury. It has 





have, why, then fold your tents and steal away, and 





been said that the first information the piano men had 





aL 


was that their instruments were to be examined on the 
‘one judge” system. This they objected to, but after a 
conference with Mr. Thacher, it is said all parties were 
satisfied with the arrangements. Whether the ‘‘one judge” 
system was ever contemplated or not, the chairman of the 
executive committee on awards sent to 
the names of three people who were to act as judges, and 
later, because of objections raised when the names came 
before the commission for confirmation, the list of jurors 
was still further increased. 

This, it is said, caused still further dissatisfaction, although 
the dissatisfied ones first objected to having only one judge, 
the supposition being that they were opposed to having 
so Many systems put upon them. As a result of one or 
all of the complaints mentioned many firms have withdrawn 
their displays from competition, and on the instruments of 
such firms are cards bearing the words, ‘‘ For exhibition 


the commission 


only.” 
EASTERNERS ARE DISGRUNTLED, 

The spirit of dissatisfaction is displayed with greatest 
freedom among Eastern manufacturers, although it is said 
that some Western firms, some of which are in Chicago, are 
as much dissatisfied as their Eastern competitors. That 
the dissatisfaction in the East, especially in New York city, 
is unmistakably virulent is manifested in the matter taken 
yesterday from THe Musica Courter, of New York, which, 
while directed against one man only, is evidently aimed at 
the entire board of judges on pianos and organs, and in- 
tended to have an effect upon any awards that may be 
made. Every effort was made to see Mr. Carpenter, who 
was attacked, that his statement might appear in the same 
issue, but he could not be found. ; 

Mr. Carpenter was found yesterday, however, and while 
not manifesting the least disinclination to be quoted pre- 
ferred that an answer be made by others, members of the 
music trade in Chicago who stand well in the community 
and business circles. Referring to the matter of the indict- 
ments said to be found against him Mr. Carpenter talked 
freely, and alsospoke of the controversy between himself and 
Mr. Blummberg, the editor of THe Musicat Courter. Mr. 
Carpenter said: ‘‘ The question of indictments against me 
is an old matter—twelve years old—and was the result of 
business complications. The trouble began in a dispute 
about some patents between a Mr. Hammond and myself 
and resulted in a loss of $85,000 tome. Out of these the 
legal complications grew. 

IN COURT 

‘‘The matter hung in the courts for a long time, but was 
finally settled, the papers of the settlement being drawn up 
and signed. Mr. Blummberg has tried to make it very un- 
comfortable for me. August 20 he met me at the Audi- 
torium Hotel and called me from the friends with whom I 
was conversing and began talking about this matter. He 
asked me if I did not know that two piano interests were 
opposed to each other in this competition, and that one side 


FOR A LONG TIMI 


was using money, or had money to use, and I told him I did 
not know anything of the kind. He also asked me to give 
him my resignation as a juror, and I told him I did not 
know him in the matter and did not see why I should give 
him my resignation. Mr. Blummberg told me that I had bet- 
ter resign, saying that I had better commit suicide than 
face what would result if I failed to resign. 

‘‘Mr. Blummberg was a candidate for appointment as 
judge of pianos and organs, but failed appointment, 
and it is possible that he feels aggrieved.” 

George H. Wilson, secretary of the World’s Fair Music 
Board, said yesterday that he had known Mr. Carpenter 
fora number of years, although a long time had elapsed 
him. He said the legal troubles of Mr 


ot 


since he had seen 
Carpenter were of a purely business nature, growing out 
of financial difficulties, and that there was nothing dis 
creditable to him in the entire transaction. Mr. Wilson 
said everything had been settled, and that he had full con 
fidence in Mr. Carpenter's integrity. 

In the first place it would be manifestly absurd for 
aman enjoying equality with his fellow-citizens be- 
fore the law to enter into a controversy with a fugi- 
tive from justice. We have no issue with Carpenter 
the State of Massachusets has issue with him. 

Mr. George H. Wilson is not acquainted with the 
Carpenter case, except by hear-say, sevce THE Mt 
SICAL COURIER of last has been discussed in 
Chicago. Before then he knew nothing about Car- 
penter’s case except the faint rumors that circulated 
in Section I regarding Carpenter. In court he would 
not be accepted as a witness. When he speaks of 
‘‘purely business nature ” he probably refers to the 
nature of the business he has with Carpenter. The 
fact of his entering into this matter illustrates his 
character better than any possible comments, 

That Auditorium Meeting. 
Carpenter offered to our Mr. Blumenberg on Au- 
gust 20 as payment for immunity from exposure in 
these columns, to negotiate with the firms who had 
no confidence in him and suggested the naming of a 
representative to handle their cases with him. 
Subsequently, on Monday night, August 21, Carpen- 


issue 








ter’s emissary offered to our Mr. Blumenberg, in Room 











22a 


1222 Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, for the sake of sav- 


Carpenter from public exposé through these col- 
mns, the privilege to write those diplomas which 
Carpenter would sign or for which he would secure 


rnatures of the other judges, as might be select- 


e sigt 


or agreed upon. It was furthermore proposed, in 


ise of a “* break ” with one of the other musical judges 
10 might have his own ‘‘ racket ” to work (to repeat 
e language used) and who could not therefore be 


lled, to work the particular diploma that caused 
later on, inthe Departmental Jury and 





nethod of such procedure was fully explained to 
Mr. Blumenberg, who took it all in. 

/ flor Se An Bovd Thacher, who ts innocent of all 
this, Ri Wr. Carpenter's emissary, who called on our 
Wr. Blumer and who made the various propositions. 

Carpenter's scheme was sadly interrupted by THE 
[usicaL CoURIER and every effort was to be made 
) placate the paper, but we see with what result. 

Now, gentlemen of the piano and organ trade, you 

the World’s Fair who indorsed Carpenter’s charac- 


standing of the jury, will you please call 
on Mr. Thacher and ask him to take your name from 
You do not want your name on that 
1; do you? We Foster will tele- 
» Ambuhl to take the signature of Chickering 
It will never do to 


10n. 
believe Mr. 
yraph t 
leave 


Sons right 


off, quickly. 


t there; never. 
And Mr. Schiedmayer. 

r. M Schiedmayer : You intended to resign 
from the jury when you learned who your associate 
va And now, what do you propose to de? Howdo 

or how can you know how you have been handled 
n this matter? You have a valuable reputation in 
Germany, and also as a member of a well-known in- 


lustrial establishment and in the world of music and 


artin Germany. You are not here in this country 
Hlavac, giving musical entertainments and rep- 
esenting a patent which is offered for sale to piano 
men or taking care of foreign pianos. You are here 


You cannot leave except as a gentle- 
man, and can on that 
jury will disband; the Exposition will 
1 eight weeks, but the act in which you partici- 

last forever, and THE MusicaL CouRIER for 
you on that 


. gentleman 


remain one and remain 


you 


oe lhe 


me time to How can remain 


come, 


The Others. 





Mr. Steck is not aware of the gravity of the situa- 
tion ; he has had his vanity tickled at the expense of 
his judgment and we are sorry. 

Dr. Clarke is a nonentity. Dr. Ziegfeld is not to be 
appealed to when sentiment enters as an element. 
He is in for business. He is running a music school, 


olitics, clubs, a variety show with a bar room and a 


judgeship in Section.I. He is the kind of man for 


Carpenter to ‘‘ hitch on to.” Worse than all, Zieg- 
feld is an ordinary commission fiend who will take 


$50 from a poor girl for tuition at his school and then 
accept $100 commission on a piano she buys and, un- 
fortunately for herself, asks him to select. 
Great He 
n? Here 


did his 


' 


ivens ! how has Mr. Thacher been imposed 
is a man who really and conscientiously 
best to have this piano and organ judgeship 


problem properly solved, and see the kind of men he 


finds himself surrounded with. 
Affidavits. 
Hon. John Bovd Thacher : Sin—The facts, together 


with others not stated yet, referred to above as rep- 
resenting the personal experiences of our Mr. Blumen- 
berg will be furnished to you personally at any time 
yn application, in the shape of affidavits. 

The Diploma. 

The Diploma of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
used by manufacturers of musical instru- 
uding the great class of pianos and organs, 
much is now settled. The next thing to do is 
get tl rascals who have been defrauding the 
World's Fair and the exhibitors behind the bars. 





Aug. Gemunder Starts on a Trip. 
| Noches M. GEMUNDER, of Aug. Gemiinder & 


Sons, started on Monday last for an extended trip South 
and West on business. 


odd 


He is carrying as samples some 40 
violins, besides the Gemiinder make of guitars and man- 
dolins. He will offer a specialty to the trade in a new line 
of German -violins made expressly for this house. 

Fine specimens of the Gemiinder art violins, solo guitars, 
solo mandolins, bows and strings, with an assortment of 
genuine old Italian violins, can be found in the traveling 


cases of Mr. Gemiinder 





ANOTHER SWICK BURST. 
ection 
FTER having advertised that the business man- 
A aged by him pays a large annual profit Swick is 
faced with his own infamous falsehood by finding the 
sheriff in possession of it. 
of Henry Sommer for $2,210 against Ettie Swick put 
the officer in the so-called factory at 132d street and 
Lincoln avenue on Friday or Saturday, and the 
great works are suspended ; the great factory with its 
wonderful profits is closed. 
Men who make large profits do not advertise the 
fact, and the whole scheme of Swick, if it can be 





dignified by calling it a scheme, was based on humbug | 


all the way through. The most astonishing part of the 


present disclosure is the appearance of an individual | 


who would intrust to such beings as the Swicks the 
sui of $2,210. 


The ‘‘ Art Journal ” now loses one of its staunchest | 


advertisers and supporters, whom that infamous sheet 
advertised as Swick in one place and Mozart Piano 
Company in another; but then the ‘Art Journal” 
will do anything for $50 a year, and it would not sur- 
prise us to see that paper continue to publish the 
Swick cards for nothing, with the hope that some 
money will come out of the collapse, say $1.90 divi- 
dend in 1895 to the ‘‘Art Journal.” Oh, we have 
some great journals in this music trade, and some 


great editors, and more to come ! 


AN ACENT. 


HE commission discussion is a constant 


fruitful topic for the members of the piano and 


organ trade, and it occupies the time of most of the | 


thinking members of the trade, who are looking up 


all kinds of measures or schemes that will alleviate | 


its troubles or modify its multitudinous defects. 

This paper stands on an ultra anti-commission 
platform, and has always suggested the remedy 
which is heroic but, as our friends say, is a ‘‘ dandy.” 
It is this: Because of the nature of competition do 
not advertise that you will not pay commissions ; do 
not encourage the idea. When you find a direct sale, 
because of the intrenched strength of the custom, 
pay your usual rate, Bur if you have any reason to 
believe that the sale was not made directly and fer- 
vently made in behalf of the piano or organ sold; if 
the commission fiend did not directly and immediately 
engineer it without reservation into your hands, if he 
has been about on a compromise errand, if he has 
‘dropped to it” accidentally or incidentally, then do 
not pay him one dollar AND PUBLISH THE FACTS IN 
YOUR LOCAL PAPER. 

How will this work? Now we'll show you. 

Instead of paying the commission into the fiend’s 
hands, you pay it to your local papers. 
vertise you better than your card, because you have 
a story to tell and everybody is interested in a clear 
statement of an occurrence, especially when it shows 
how honest you are toward your customers and 
what kind of a skinflint a commission fiend is. The 
advertisement therefore is most excellent and will 
bring you more glory and more trade than one ora 
dozen commission fiends, who will necessarily get 
angry, can get away from you. 

Next, it will open up the subject, and while you can 
go to work to clinch a dozen sales held open pur- 
posely through the efforts of commission fiends, the 
general public will become interested, and those con- 
templating the purchase of pianos and organs will 
visit and ask you to explain further, and this will give 
you a great chance to get hold of new trade. You 
must of course keep the question before the public 
constantly. It is entirely different from your regular 
card ‘‘ Best Pianos—Finest Organs.” It constitutes 
the best kind of advertising, and in it and through it 
you are constantly paraded as the honest man. You 
know, even if you have paid out thousands in com- 
missions, it feels good to see yourself placed in such 
an attitude before your public. 

Next, your competitors will advertise you im- 
mensely, denouncing you as a bad man,one who cannot 
or should not be trusted, and whose instruments are 


no good ; and that is excellent advertising. You will | 


find that the more they talk against you, the greater 


will your business be, and that is absolutely inevi- | 


table. 


These are some of the reasons that are behind our | 


remedy that make it excellent. Some dealers lack 
the moral courage to enter into such a scheme. To 
those who propose to follow our suggestion we say: 
Prepare yourself thoroughly; back your case with 





An attachment in favor | 


and | 


This will ad- | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| written evidence, of which some must have accumu- 
| lated, and then go ahead. 

The Georgia Music House, of Macon, has devised a 
|system of agreements based upon the following 
| printed contract they issue: 


WHAT CONSTITUTES AN AGENT. 


: WE 


: energetic persons will find it most profitable to represent : 
: us, for our instruments are well known and our terms are : 
: the most liberal of any first-class house inthe South. Our : 


desire good energetic Agents inevery community : 


to sell our Pianos and Organs. Enterprising and : 


: house is exclusively a musical establishment, and as we : 
: make this business a study, we know the needs of our : 
| : Southern friends better than who handle mixed : 


those 
: merchandise and make the music business only a feature. ‘ 


On application if we are satisfied with the ability of the : 


: applicant, we will open an Agency upon the following : 
- conditions : - 

A—We will give the Agent the following commission : 
: for all sales of Pianos or Organs he or she may make, upon : 
: the prices and terms plainly set forth in the circulars and : 
: printed matter which we will supply. : 


: Such sales must be made by the Agent, with our regular : 
: Lease contract properly signed, so that the terms are per- : 
: fectly understood by the party buying, which will leave : 
- no room for future dispute or unpleasantness. : 


: B-Agents must not construe the above to mean, that : 
: should parties to whom they have been talking call at our 

: store in person and select a they will be en- : 
| : titled to a commision 
: above described. 


piano, 
it means sales actually closed, as : 


: C—But should Agent send by party a letter of introduc- : 
: tion stating that party wishes to look at certain styles of : 
: Pianos or Organs: to make a purchase on Agent's recom- : 
: mendation, then the Agent will receive full commission, : 
: just as though sale was made in person. Or if Agent ac 
companies purchaser, and makes the sale in our store, the : 
t@~Bear this in mind, for : 
: it may save you disappointment. 


: full commission will be paid 


: D—After Agents have been with us long enough to : 
: prove valuable, and we see from experience that they can : 
: handle their customers to advantage, we may give them . 
: absolute protection, which means that all persons calling - 
: on us from their place will be referred to them and sales 

: made by us will be recognized as Agent’s sale, and commis- : 
: sion paid without letter of introduction or previous advice : 
: from Agent. We will, also, refer to Agent allletters from : 
: prospective purchasers which may be received from their : 
‘ territory. This does not go into effect until we know of : 
: Agent’s ability, then this special agreement will be en- - 


: tered into in writing. 


The above we consider very plain articles; read them : 
> over carefully, and if you are willing to represent us on : 


: such conditions, sign this, and return at once, and we will : 


: sign duplicate for you. 
° Very truly, 
THE 


GEORGIA Music Houst 


This is a direct contract on conditions, and there 
should be no difficulties in the face of the supposed 
mutual understanding, but the scheme is an encour- 
agement of the commission evil and is also apt to 
throw some of the trade discovered by the country 
commission fiend into other hands. Under our sys- 
tem no such new commission fiends could arise. 








HO is this Miss Cervantes, one of the lady 

judges in Section I? Is she nota professional 
harpist, who has been seeking engagements since her 
appointment as a judge? What does she know about 
harp construction or brass band instrument construc- 
tion? Her name is signed to a so-called diploma on 
brass band instruments. Are women employed in 
brass band instrument factories in the actual work of 
making the instruments? 

Mrs. Hamilton, another lady judge in Section I, 
was appointed at the personal solicitation of National 
Commissioner Lannan, of Utah. Mr. Lannan is one 
of those commissioners whose sense of propriety 
seemed so terribly shocked because the loyal piano 
exhibitors were not protected last May. If heis of such 
a sensitive nature, how comes it that he urges the ap- 
pointment of a lady who must have been called upon 
as a mere whim to act as a judge of products the 
manufacture of which is a mystery to her? Mrs. 
Leigh, of Virginia, is another judge in Section I. 
| These diplomas on musical instruments will be the 
subject of ridicule for along time tocome. The very 
idea of calling in ladies who are mere amateur tyros 
to decide questions of such character as refer to scien- 
tific acoustics! Ridiculous! 











H. A. Spicer, representing the McPhail Piano Company, has been 
| West most of the time recently, and will spend a deserved vacation at 
| Watch Hill, R. 1 

| The Clinton Organ Company, whose factory was destroyed by 
fire a couple of weeks ago, have been negotiating with Stratford, 
Canada, for a site and special privileges for a factory there. 











TEE MUSICAL din hsitninhancaa ett 


THE EPWORTH. 
Notice to Methodists. 





ing Epworth ‘stencil trash, and by. means of their 
indorsements aiding the sales at exorbitant prices 
of this line of low grade goods, PROVIDED the list as 
published by the Epworth concern is correct. They 
publish from the Methodist Book Concern, Chicago, 
and it appears to be published with the consent of the 
institution. 
Divine Indorsers. 





HE Epworth League is one of the militant organ- 
Bb izations of the Methodist Church in the United | 
States, and its membership is so extensive that it 
covers every State and section of the Union, carrying 
with it a parallel influence. Some years ago THE 
MusICAL CourIER, which is constantly exposing piano 
and organ stencil frauds, published the fact that a 
concern in Iowa had appropriated the name “ Ep- 
worth” and stenciled it on cheap, low grade musical 
instruments, selling them at prices far above what | 
gotten for such trash, if the genuine names | 

That kind of stenciling is denominated 


could be 
were affixed. 


as fraudulent by us, as our files of a dozen years past | 


willshow, Any firm that substitutes for the name of 
the real maker of a piano or organ an arbitrary name, 
like for instance ‘‘ Epworth,” hiding the name of the 
real maker, and even indirectly permitting the im- 
pression to go abroad that it (the concern with the 
name) is the maker of the instruments, is 
downright rotten fraud, whether it be ‘‘ Epworth 
any other name. Thisis this paper's policy and has 
been for years, and was its policy when this rotten 


false a 


” or 


‘*Epworth” stencil fraud and humbug was intro- 
duced. 
In discussing the ‘‘ Epworth” stencil we told our 


readers that it was a disgrace and a shame that 
Methodist divines like Chaplain McCabe, Dr. J. C. M. 
Coxe, D.D., Presiding Elder W. T. Smith and others 
should permit their names to be used as indorsers of 
this stencil ‘‘ Epworth” that they had no moral 
right to indorse musical instruments unless they knew 
something about construction, tone and acoustics, and 
that they certainly had no right to permit the use of 
their names for the purpose of inducing their own 
flocks to purchase trash instruments—for all stencils 
are trash—and that they certainly proved their igno- 
rance of musical instrument affairs by indorsing sten- 
cil goods—always the lowest priced in the market. 

Thereupon the parties who are conducting the Ep- 
worth stencil humbug racket issued this card: 


stuff ; 





BLACKMAIL—SLANDER, 


: contrary t States Postal laws, papers and cir 























iars conta lerous article defaming the character 
: of some es wn Methodist preachers in the United 
States who have Epwort rgans and inos 
ese per lare to de ate e na! rf 
‘ sid elde c mos ed members 
ference i € grave for 
a year ; and to question the word of su men as our p 
: Chaplain McCabe, Dr. J. C. W. ¢ D. D., Presiding 
: W. T. Smith, of Easter Day fan and in fa the I 
* every Methodist mintster w la iva l w ! the 
: Epwortt 
This is all because we prefer to spend our advertising 
propriation with our own Me papers ; and fur hé 
: we sell direct to our Met list people without allowing 
agents, dealers ¢ eddlers dle our t nents. 
Should yu rec iny o e slanderous circulars, d« 
* not allow them to ant re old proverb, “‘ Whom the : 
wzods destroy they first mal nad,’’ will probably be verified - 
n this case : 
oO factory is ope at all times to the inspection of our : 
: friends and customers whom we number by the thousands; : 
: and, if the Methodist preachers are for us, who can be against : 
is? Fraternally, : 


WILLIAMS ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY, 
First National Bank Block, Centreville, 


300K CONCERN BUILDING, Chicago, IIL 


la. : 
METHODIS1 


This is a great bluff, and those who accept it as a 
truth should be punished by paying for an Epworth 
piano worth in the market about $125.00, such sums 
as the Epworth concern instruments. 
The way to get even with the fools who believe such 
nonsense as the above circular, and who get into the 
trap of the stenciler, is to get them to pay from $175 
to $500 for such stencil truck as an Epworth piano, 
sold usually for $125, or to pay from $40 to $150 for 
an Epworth organ, sold usually for from $25 to $50. 
Fools deserve punishment of that kind, but we are 


gets for these 


| * Epwort h "Nadler eran ace ved. 


Warrington, Wyant, Ill. 3 
“Organ came in good ene. 
Rev H. Theobold, Ashton, Mic h.: 
ve »worth C hapel organ, Style 100, gives entire 
| Rev. T. tr Harris, Chebanse, IIL: 
“We are 
claim for it. 
ev. John Helpenstill, Bushy Creek, Te 
“It’sagem. We are pleased.” 


Rev. T 


satisfaction.”’ 


all perfectly satisfied with the organ. It is all you 


>X.: 






Rev. J. A. Brewington, Gumboro, Del.: 
> a Epworth organ is all right. People much pleased.” 
Rev. F. H. Schultz, Kramer, Neb.: 
We are well pleased with the instrument.” 
Rev. I. B. Lewis, Rice, Kan.: 
‘Organ arrive 2d. Has been tested and is all right.” 
Rev H. Allman, Pinconning, Mich.: 
very much pleased w ith organ.’ 
Rev. C. / Namara, Reynolds, N. Dak 
“Every one is greatly ple ased with the Epworth.” 
Rev J C. Gordon, Delton, “4 3 
‘The Epworth isa ger - We are pleased.”’ 
Rev. T. C. lliff, Salt Lake City, Utah: 
‘* Organ is satisfactor y. 
Rev. F. G. Boylin, Miles City, Mont.: 
» Organ | has arrived and placed in church. All are delighted 
rep oS uty and rich full tone 
Rev. H. Artesian, S. Dak.: 





We are pleased. Find draft 


enclosed.’ 


| Rev. R. H. Hughes, Mannington, W. Va.: 
“Epworth organ, Style 800, has arrived and we are much 
pleased.” 





Have been chosen by the official commissioners for the follow- 
ing state and foreign buildings at the World's Fair: 








Arizona 1 Louis siana 2 | Texas .. 2 
Arkansas 1 Ma 1 | Utah cess f 
Ca 1 1 Virgi 1 
Delaware 1 | 1 Wai 2 
Florida 1] y 1 | We K 
Idab 1] 1 Wisconsin eeces 
Indiana 1} 1 | New 8. Wales : 
Illinois 1 | No 3 Swedes... .ccccee 1 
lowa 2 1 Guatemala. ool 
Kansas R land 1 | Brazil 2 
Kentucky 1 So. Dakota....... 2 | &c., &e., &e. 

Total, 35 “Crown” Pianos, 11 “Crown” Organs. 





About twice as many as of all other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


GEO. P. BENT, 323-333 S. Canal St., Chicago. 

















Re Ww R. Mo Hamilton, N. Dak. 
The E rg »nt is a nice piece of furniture and has a 
rich, tt ill tone 
Rev George Comfort, Billings, Mon.: 
‘Th he organ is well likec 
Rev Ge ze O. Thompson, C arson, la 
‘Organ all O. K. a gg iclosed 
Chaplain McCabe, New Y« : 
‘** We are well pleasec as with the (Epworth) organ 
Rev. J. C. W. Coxe, Washington, Ia. 
Epworth at hand. Inclosed find draft 
Rev 1, G. Parker, Palmyra, Neb.: 
‘Epworth best ever saw for money.” 
Re Ww m. Hall, Augusta, Mon.: 
‘ Best organ for the price.” 
Rev. J. E. Ray, Sloan, Ia.: 
‘The Epworth is the best for the money.” 
Rev. W. J. Osborne, Wellsville, Kan.: 
The = pworth organ is unequalled in quality, price considered.” 
Rev Will Jackson, Ewing, Neb.: 
The ema action and rich tone ot the Epworth talks for it- 
self.’ 
Re W. T. Smith, Corning, Ia: 
‘The Williams Organ Company is worthy the confidence of the 
pt a = 
Rev. E. E. Thompson, Medford, Ore.: 


All who see the Epworth pronounce it a beauty. 
- Geo. H. Wareham, Monango, N. Dak 
he E pworth 1s e xactly as represented, and gives perfect sat- 
ints ac tion.” 
Henry White, Wakefield, Mich.: 


Rev. 
= “ Peop le greatly eioeeet with the Epworth.” 
Rev. A. Amsbury, Sidney, Neb. Presiding elder of Sidney Dis- 
oD Neb. 
**IT can recommend you and the Epworth organs.”’ 
Rev. Geo. N. Power, DD., Keokuk, Ia. Presiding elder for Keokuk 


District (our former elder) : 

“Firm and Epworth organ neem reliable.” 

Robt. Warner, Columbus, Wast 

“The wisdom of the W illiams: Organ Company in its methods 
commends itself to every thoughtful mind.’ 


Rev. 


Rev. W. H. Moore, Harbor Springs, Mich.: 
“Epworth piano arrived O. K. Like it very much.” 
Rev. R. L. Smith, Heppner, Ore.: 
“Epworth piano received in good condition and are well 
Rng 
Re M. Garlick, Hu ibbardston, Mich 
We are well pleased with the appe arance and tone of our Ep- 
worth piano.” 
Rev. J. A. Sargent, P. E., Connersville, Ind.: 
“My E pworth piano is as represented. Shall take pleasure in 
recommending it.’ 
Mr. W. H. Logan, Seaton, IIL: 


“We like the piano better every day. Having been in Chicago, 
Peoria, and other places looking at pianos lately and don’t see any- 
thing I like as well for the price. Everybody likes the tone of our 
piano. 

v. D. S. Gray, Ridgeway, Col.: 
‘*Our people are much pleased with the Epworth.” 
Mathew Larson, Plano, Ia.: 
‘The Epworth organ pleases us in every respect.”’ 
Rev. Wm. H. Gifford, Steamboat, Rock, Ia.: 

“We hy highly pleased with our Epworth organ.” 


Re 
Rev. 


not interested in them particularly ; we have others | Rev. J. W. H. Pyke, Dunlap, Kan.: 
bee is highly satisfactory ; all are well pleased.” 
to look for. Rev. J. A. Showalter, Parker, Kan.: 


In the Stencil Business. 
The men we are after and the ones who should be 
brought before the proper disciplining body in the 
Methodist Church, are the following, who are indors- 





“Organ received ; are well ee ; all we expected.’ 
y. R. J. Davenport, Douglas, Wyo. 
**Organ came in good shape and. is highly satisfactory. 


Rev. J. E. Nickerson, St. Elmo, IIL: 


“ Organ arrived all right ; is very handsome and fine toned.” 

G. A. Robbins. Jamesport, Mo.: 

“The organ came in good order; 
with it.” 


the people are pleased 


23 


Rev. W. H. B. Urch, Jackson, Mich.: 

“ A number of people have tried organ and are pleased with it."’ 
Rev. W. H. van Hoesen, Kyserika, N. Y 

“ Organ is all it is represented and first-class in every respect.’ 
Rev. B. B. Schiung, Ada, Minn: 

“Organ arrived in good condition and proves satisfactory.” 
Rev. T. M. Harris, Chebanse, II1.: 

“We are pert fectly satisfied with the Epworth. Believe it is all 

you claim.’ 

Rev. Geo. H. Mehn, Roca, Neb.: : 

“Organ received in fine shape; people are exceedingly well 


pleased with it. 
Rev. D. M. Carpenter, Spring Creek, Pz 
“ Organ pronounced by all to be a 
mend them to all.” 
Rev. S. C. Tubbs, Burwell, Neb.: 
“Organ received in good shape 
we like it very much.’ 


very good one. Can recom- 


and gives good satisfaction ; 


Re Thos. Nahbenayash, Munsing, Mict 

‘Our Epworth organ proved as represented ; anelegant organ, 

and : very way satisfactory » 
Rev. R Huntley, Eagleville, Mo 
oF ons arrived in good condition ; as been tested and pro- 
nounced a reliable organ with sweet tone. 
Rev. A. Dewhirst, Belmont, IIL: 
‘Organ is all you represent it to be ; we are highly pleased with 
it. Experienced musicians have tested it and say it is good.’ 
Rev Geo. V. Brooks, Walnut Grove, Neb.: 

We are much pleased with the organ and think it will fill the 
bill. It is very handsome, as well asa good instrument for the 
money.” 

Re . Geo. K. Kunz, Hampton, N. Y : 

‘ The organ shipped to us from factory arrived a few days ago 
It is satisfactory, and in every respect as recommended. In the 
name of the society I thank you for sending us so good an instru- 


ment.” 


Rev. Chas. C. Coors, Farwell, Mich.: 


‘Organ had not been in the house five minutes until we felt we 
had made an excellent bargain. Not only can I pronounce it the 
finest looking organ I ever saw for the money, but sweetest and 
richestintone. We do feel grateful to you for furnishing us with 
suc . a be sautiful instrument for so low a price. 

Rev. . Allen, Ipswich, Mass.: 

Fa arrived yesterday ; in price, gener ral appearance, finish 
of case, quality ot action and musical effects, meets with the 
hearty commendation of committee of experts =es were await- 
ing its advent and ready to pass judgment on its meri Parties 
who know say it goes ahead of anything they ever saw for the 
money.”’ 

Rev. E. E. Thompson, Medford, Ore.: ’ 
The Epworth piano is a beauty. Inclosed find draft. Shall 
codes aunties soon.” 
Rev Howard E. Cook, Woonsocket, R. I 
“Ordered an E pworth piano for the Epworth League, which 
gave great satisfé acti on. 
Rev. L M. Garlick, Hubbardston, Mi 
* We are pleased with our Epwort th piano, both in appearance 
and tone. 
Rev. J. A. Sargent, presiding elder of Connersville District, Conners- 











ville, Ind.: 
‘We are more than pleased with our Epworth piano. Wish your 
company success.’’ 
Rev. John G. Oakle New York city 
‘Ordered an E pworth piano for a frien 1 who writes, ‘ Piano ar- 
ved Monday. I am delighted with it.’ ”’ 
Rev. » Joseph Odgers, Chicago, Il 
1e Epworth piano ord red forthe Epworth League isa thing 
of beauty. Tone is all to be desired.”’ 
H. H. Lamereux, Meriden, Ia., 


ice-President Cherokee County Bank: “Our Epworth Piano 






s beautiful in appearance and pleasing in tone. We are highly 
le asec 
Rev. 4 . Bennington, Maitland, Mo. 
* Piano just arrivec It is fine. Everybod pleased.” 
Rev H. Young, Ardmore, I. T. 
we iano entirely satisfactory. A very handsome and beautiful 
toned instrument. 
Miss Marcia Earnest, Seymour, Ia., 
Who took the gok {i medal in the great Conservatory contest, 


says: “The Epwort th Piano is one of the most satisfactory instru- 
ments I ever used.’ 
Rev Henry Cramy ton, Edina, Mo.: 
*We are mucl Sele ased with the Epworth Pi ano which has just 












arrived. Please find draft for $100; ‘balance will follow soon. 
Rev. R. H. Pate, Waukegan, IIL: 
“We are highly pleased with our Epworth Piano.” 
Miss ae e Corkhill, Harvard College: 
1e Epworth Piano has a beautiful tone and elastic touch.” 


Gina one of these divines or practical indorsers of 
the Epworth pianos or organs tell us where the in- 
struments are made? Can one of them tell us where 
the Epworth piano factory or the Epworth organ fac- 
tory is located? If there are no such factories, where 
then are the Epworth pianos and Epworth organs 
made? Canone of these indorsing diclea tell us 
whether both Epworth pianos and Epworth organs are 
made in the same factory, and, if so, where that factory 
-an be found? Can one ofthem tell us what it signifies 
when a piano or organ has a name and from that 
name one cannot trace its origin ? 

If these Methodist ministers cannot do that, what 
right have they to indorse instruments? They have no 
moral right even to use them or give them house 
room. There are many honest Methodist piano and 
organ dealers and manufacturers who will tell them 
that this is all so, just as we explain it. 

No doubt among the men and women in the above 
list there are some honest ones and some who desire 
light on this subject. We ask them, in the name of 
their own Methodist brethren, lay and otherwise, 
investigate this thing before they will permit their 
names, their Church and the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, of Chicago, and its rooms to be used to sell to 
Methodists pianos worth for from $175 to $500 
apiece and organs worth $28 for from $40 to $150 


to 


$125 


apiece. 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Catholics, 
heathens and others are not taken in by the Epworth 
concern. The great bulk of these people do not read 
the Methodist papers, which are aiding the Methodist 
ministers in defrauding the Methodist people by ad- 
vertising Epworth stencil pianos and organs. 

THE MusICcAL COURIER is prepared to aid all those 
who are conscientiously striving to abate this busi- 
ness, and it has some strong Methodist indorsers, 
who are prepared to substantiate any statement made 
in its columns. No charges for information on this 
subject. 








a German at the Schiller 


A. E 
piano works, Oregon, IIL, 


Hummell, musician, employed 


was drowned in Rock River at that place 





last week while bathing. 











at 
NEXT WEEK. 


EXT week's MusicaL CouRIER will contain some 
N additional interesting information regarding 
BE. P. C formerly organ manufacturer at 
Foxcroft, Me., and Brattleboro, Vt., 


art pent r, 


Worcester, Mass., 


ind railroad speculator in Georgia and Alabama ; also 
\utoma Five-Cent-in-the-Slot Music Box Engineer 
and now one of the Judges in the Piano and Organ 
Section of the great World's Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago 
It pays to advertise in THE MusIcAL COURIER for 
reason alone, and that is because each and 
every issue is an interesting publication—all to itself, 
f , as Cicero would say were he living. 


We desire to say also, particularly, that we are not 
in a hurry with these disclosures regarding rotten- 
Why should all 
fired off” in one discharge? 


ne ju¢ 


iges in Section I. 





be ‘‘ 








fr th niormation 
Surely the remarkable information published this 
week in the editorial, ‘‘ A Rotten Judge,” was known 
to us last week and the week before, but we did not 
propose to give it publicity until the time had come, 
ind so it will go right along 

We are not permitting matters in Section I to in- 
fluence us in conducting our method of publication. 


ls 


We are not in for and need not hurry; we 
2 weeks every year and if necessary can pub- 


lave de y 
nd 
‘ ua 


awar¢ 


xtra, ¢ besides this we want the people to 


week's paper and we want them to want to 


isn an ¢ 


n t 
next 


read next week's paper every week. 


ti 


[he corruption in Section I of the World's Fair is 
olossal and throws every preceding experience 


trade is in- 
AL COURIER 


totally into the indefinable shade. The 
ly honest and looks upon THE Musk 


to p sh all there is to say regarding the scandal. 
Hiow to do this the trade in its confidence in us leaves 
\lways read next week's MUSICAL COURIER 


Many Victims. 


Same Old Swindle in a New Form. 


HE following 
ot sept mber 11 


who has found scores of victims 


from the New York “ Herald” 


san account of the doings of yet an 








Weber's. Invariably an instrument of obscure make and 
questionable value is employed, and it seems singular that 
so many people could be found who were ignorant of the 
value of high grade pianos, and could be made to believe 
for a moment that any but the very cheapest, lowest grade 


could be sold for $200. 
F‘ JR the past 16 years Krakauer Brothers 
have been retailing their pianos at 40 Union square. 
Recently the premises 115 and 117 East Fourteenth street 
were leased and have been very handsomely fitted up for 
piano warerooms. 
A partition with archways separates the two rooms, each 
of which is again divided, making four distinct rooms or 


Krakauer Brothers. 


parlors. 

Much taste has been displayed in the decoration of the 
rooms and they are light, airy and attractive. The ceilings 
are high and the acoustics excellent. 

In the large show windows are disp] ayed the instruments 
manufactured by Krakauer Brothers for the World's Fair, 
a style number three in American walnut, a style four in 
birch, with panels from the root of the tree, and a style 
five of Circassian walnut. 

These three pianos are clever productions from the Kra- 
kauer factory, and had the firm placed them on exhibition 
at the Chicago fair, as it was their intention of dving, the 
display would have been to their credit. 

Mr. Julius Krakauer, who attends to the wholesale trade, 
has made his headquarters at the factory when in the city. 
He will hereafter be found at the new warerooms. 

Maurice Krakauer, his son, will remain at the factory and 
attend to many of the details which heretofore occupied 
the attention of his father. 

In changing their wareroom the Krakauers believe they 
have made a good move. Fourteenth street is a business 
street, with an immense amountof travel, and from this travel 
should come many piano buyers. They feel that they are 
in a position to handle any trade that may favor them with 
a call 

The Krakauer Brothers’ pianos are considered very reli- 


able instruments 


Announcement from Corgen & Crubb. 


NASSAU, N. Y., September 1, 1893. 
The Musical Courier Company, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN—We take pleasure in announcing that we 
have completed the enlargement to our piano action factory 
in Nassau, and it is now double its former capacity. We 
are able to promptly fill all orders, no matter how large they 
may be, something we could not do before. 

In addition to our action factory we have erected a ware- 
room for the sale of pianos and organs for this locality. 

Yours truly, GorGen & Gruss. 

[Gorgen & Grubb are succeeding admirably in sustaining 
the reliable reputation which the piano actions from this 
factory have always borne. It is the oldest action factory 
itry—the place from which the Strauch Brothers 
Gorgen & Grubb have from the first contended 
Now they are in good 


"1T 
ul 


in the co 
started. 
with a factory of limited capacity. 


shape. | 


Borrowed on Leased Coods. 





Piano Dealer Thurston’s Absence Due to Fear of Arrest, 























4 1 en, well dressed, old fashioned, 
( t i, wearing a hat such as William Penn once 
NV schen wit S 1 s 
| Ww al rad He ga 8 sade 
ust Ma 1 Har anvassed t Ses vork- 
l wa 1 at pia 4 factur- 
\A & « t \ p owin e de 
F W He a t Mr. Weber desired th 
: at ¢ ew the Soci of Friends, 
N ] I et et 1 be apy ed tees, be 
\\ t a ‘ if e Friends, a as to 
k age ad been commissioned to sell 
Wwe t an) a payable i ly instalments of $2 
I " Vi m Astoria, L. L, and the expressag« 
I wa wellt nearly every instance the man 
a victim, and either $2 for express charges or $2 
sta 
Hl I SINE METHODS 
r r ave eceipt 
New YORK CITY, 14, 6, 93. 
Re ‘ deposit onthe Weber up- 
e B, octave, four months’ trial | 
f Price Balance due, $198. De- | 
l ars this instance 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 
Friends’ St Company, No. 157 East Fourteenth street, New 
York ad trators } 
: | 
\ vorking Ha he swindler turned up in 
" $ l where he 1 more lambs to fleece, offering a | 
Way 4 time und receipting for all moneys under | 
I us Coope Then he went to Yonkers, where the 
ways’ na asa used with success 
ICTIMS IN CONNECTICUT 
( per’’ next crossed over to Connecticut and operated in 
Br lar New Haven, Norwich, New London and Dan- 
1 ] t se towns he has left a trail of victims who were 
‘ r ng from $2 to $10. He next took a flyer | 
w Te , and the way he fooled the natives of Newark, 
Pa and Jersey City is terrible to contemplate 
He always selected a woman as the softest medium of the swindle | 
‘ ‘ tible announcement that the buyer of one of | 
1 receive U4 lessons free 
M of Steinway & Sons, said complaints of this | 
r} en pourir n to the firm for months. 
I vw eve n 8 let ted to our offices,” he re- | 
‘ S Frier 157 East Fourteenth street, 
It would not be a very difficult mattert » trap this | 
ellow, beca e has only two fingers on his right hand.” | 
Mr. Stets produced a basketful of letters he had received from 





lition tothe above we are informed that the opera- 
tions of this party have not been confined to private in- 


dividuals, and that both religious and educational institu- 
tions have been victimized. 


This is among the first instances where swindling has 





been attempted with pianos of the grade of Steinway's and 





| always borne a good character, and these transactions cause general 
| surprise 


| Prof 


| not expected to find such an instrument here; New York would be 


| without deliberation, gives the above 


I 


PORTLAND, Me., August 23, 1893. 
T was reported some time ago that Samuel Thurston, a 
piano dealer, had wandered away in the White Mountains in a fit 
of insanity. It now turns out that his mysterious absence is caused 
by fear of trouble through crooked business transactions. Several 
cases have been placed in lawyers’ hands, and he would undoubtedly 


be arrested if he returned to Portland. 

He sold pianos on instalments, and then borrowed money on the 
Meanwhile the purchasers paid their instalments regularly, 
Thurston has 


leases. 


but the payments were never indorsed on the leases. 


Boston “ Herald.” 








ROM the Faribault (Minn.) ‘‘ Democrat” we re- 
print the following notice of value : 


Professor and Mrs. Carl V. Lachmund, of New York city, have 
been in the city the past week, guests of Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Rogers. 
Lachmund is one of the instructors at the Scharwenka Conser- 
vatory of Music, and while in Faribault tested one of the Schimmel 
& Nelson pianos, and afterwards expressed himself as much pleased 
with the evenness, sweetness and depth of tone of the instrument, in 
fact with its entire “ backbone. To the managers he said: ‘I had 


proud of it. Itell you, gentlemen, that piano has a future!” 


Mr. Lachmund is well known among musicians in 
this city, and his well-known conservative tendency, 
which would prevent him from making a statement 
increased value. 


The F G. Smith Saratoga branch did a large renting business this 
season. The wareroom at 484 Broadway is managed by H. R. La 
Brum, an intelligent young musical piano man, 

—J. S. Niswander, of Charleston, has taken charge of the G. L. 
Spence & Co.’s music store at Ironton, Ohio, in place of F. F. Swan- 
son who has severed connection with the firm and returned to his 


| S.C.; R. C. Wyatt, late postmaster at Wyatt, S. C.; 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





OBITUARY. 











Wm. D. Lazelle. 


M. D. LAZELLE, for the past nine years 

manager of the Wheelock piano warerooms, East 

Fourteenth street, died at Sudbury, Vt., on Wednesday, 
August 30. 

Mr. Lazelle went to Sudbury on his vacation three weeks 
previous to his death. 

His health was somewhat impaired but not considered so 
serious but what a relaxation from business and rest would 
prove sufficient for his recovery. An examination revealed 
that Mr. Lazelle was suffering from an obstruction in the 
vermiform appendix. An operation—the only means of 
relief for this disease—was not performed owing to the 
extreme weakness of the invalid. 

Mr. Lazelle was 34 years of age, a married man, residing 
in Brooklyn. His sudden death is lamented by a host of 
personal friends and acquaintances in the trade. 


Maria Josephina Holmstrom 

Mrs. Holmstrom was the wife of Adreas Holmstrom, of 
the firm of James & Holstrom. She died after a lingering 
illness on August 28, at the age of 43 years. The funeral 
services were held from the Swedish Lutheran Church, 
corner Twenty-second street and Third avenue, on August 
31. The interment was at Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Holmstrom was born in this city, and was a resi- 
dent of it during her life. 


E. B. Robinson. 
Mr. E. B. Robinson died, August 26, 
East Deering, Me., after a long illness. 
Edward Breck Robinson was born at Dorchester, Mass., 
May 29, 1821. He came to Portland in 1847 and has been 
continuously in the piano business, first in the firm of An- 
drews, Pierce & Robinson, later Andrews & Robinson and 
E. B. Robinson & Co. He learned the business with the 
old firm of Lemuel Gilbert, of Boston. 


at his residence at 


Wholesale Arrest of Postmasters. 


SWINDLING SCHEME By UsE oF THE MAILs 


UNEARTHED. 


A SysTemMati 





SPARTANSBURG, S. C., September 4, 1893 

N his report to the Government to-day, Post Office In 

spector Fred D. Peer says: 
“IT have caused the arrest of J. W. Owens, ‘ate postmaster at Owens, 
R. J. McElrath, 
late postmaster at McElrath, 8. C.; Ed. B. Low, late postmaster at 
Clifton, S. C.; W. L. Brown, late postmaster at Whitfield, S. C.; A. F 
McDowell, postmaster at Walker, S.C.; Thomas J. Hannan, John 
T. Tillman, W. L. Tinsley, Clarence Lee, Charles Barrett, an attor- 
ney here, and a number of other persons in Spartansburg County, 
S.C., for obtaining pianos, organs, typewriters, sewing machines, 
bicycles, saw mills, carriages and merchandise of every description 
by the fraudulent use of the mails.” 
Inspector Peer is busily engaged in collecting evidence of the work 
performed by these men: In a circular to the business men of this 
section he writes: 
“ You will confer atavor on me by having this letter published in 
the daily papers of your city, in order that it may be brought to the 
attention of the other business men there, thus giving an opportunity 
toaid in the prosecution of the case by sending me any letters they 
may have received from this gang of swindlers, who have been sys- 
tematically defrauding business houses all over the United States.” 
New York “ Sun,”’ September 5. 


The Trade. 


Bert Kitson is to open a music store at Clarksville, Tenn. 

—The Charles S. Stone piano case factory at Stoneville, Mass., has 
shut down to make necessary repairs to the shop. 

—The proceedings against Harold E. Spence, of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
by his late partner in the music store, Mr. Taunton, for embezzle- 
ment, have been dismissed, there being no evidence to sustain the 
charge. 

—F. A. Piper, of Concord, N. H., has removed his stock of pianos, 
organs, musical merchandise and stationery from 9 North Main 
street to Fowler Building, Room C, corner of Pleasant and State 
streets. 

Cleveland, August 22.—J. G. Richards & Co., music publishers 
and dealers in musical instruments, were placed in the hands of a 
receiver to-day by Boston creditors. No statement has been issued. 
Boston !‘ Globe.”’ 

Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, who has been in Europe since the 
early summer, sailed from Bremen on the Stuttgart August 24. He 
should be at home by this time. Mr. Sutro called at the Berlin office 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER on August 22. 
~The well known music store on North Aurora street, owned and 
conducted for many years by J. T. Newman, has been purchased by 
New York and Boston parties. and the business will hereafter be con- 
ducted under the firm name of Lent & Moore.—Ithaca (N. Y.), 
“Ithacan.”’ 

Mr. L. V. Moore, the well-known music dealer of 305 Washington 
street, has sold out his entire stock of pianos and organs to the W. W. 
Kimball Company, piano and organ manufacturers, of Chicago, for 
whom he has been the Portland representative for the past three 
years. This change has been brought about by the desire of the W. 
W. Kimball Company to have Mr. Moore accept and take charge of 
some extensive deals the company have under way in the East, and 
for which Mr. Moore is especially fitted and adapted to successfully 





home in Gallipolis. 


carry out.—Portland “ Oregonian,” 








CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
226 WABASH AVENUE, > 
CHICAGO, IIL, September 2, 1893. 
HE open warerooms on Saturday afternoon 
It has not been a 


very hot one atmospherically, but the commercial ther- 


remind me that summer has gone. 


mometer has been up to the 100 point many atime. The 
disturbances have not been as bad as alarmists asserted, 
but I bid goodby to it with positive relief, feeling thankful 
that we passed through it so well. May we have better 
times this fall, as all indications point. 

Anderson Piano Company Matters. 

Regarding the Anderson Piano Company the most favor- 
able news for the creditors reaches me. 

In the first place the assignee, Mr. Harry Starr, the ex- 
mayor of Rockford, is noted even beyond that city for his 
sterling worth and integrity. He isa good business man 
and in the position of assignee in former cases has shown 
such wisdom that creditors are all sure of a strict adminis- 
tration of affairs when he is at the head. Such news is 
good, for we all know how a poor assignee can muddle 
things and bring about an enormous shrinkage in value. 
With this especial case the creditors have primarily to deal 
with the stockholders of the Anderson Piano Company, 
who are all men of honor, Mr. P. A. Peterson’s name being 
He has not smirched 

Mr. John Anderson 


high in Rockford even to this day. 
his record in any of his difficulties. 
comes of that race that are by nature honorable. 

3ehind these gentlemen, or rather between them and the 
creditors, is Mr. Starr, another man of honor. Surely a 
good settlement is the inevitable result. 

Regarding this settlement an officer of the Anderson 
Piano Company informed me, and I have every reason to 
repose the utmost confidence in his word, that the total 
assets exceed the liabilities by $2,000. 


These assets have been counted on the lowest basis of 
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The finished pianos are scheduled at actual 
The cut material schedules at 


| estimates. 
cost, no profit being added. 
$2,000 and is based on the invoiced price with only a part of 
the labor added. 

There are 138 veneered cases, 100 varnished cases and 36 
cases ready to fill, and on these only actual labor has been 
counted in addition to the cost of material. 

The assignee has been especially desirous of scheduling 
the available assets at their lowest actual value, realizing 
that in this way a better settlement could be made all 

His task has been lightened by the knowledge that 
These 


around. 
Mr. Anderson possesses regarding the business. 
labors will be rewarded by a final settlement that will re- 
dound to the credit of everyone officially connected with 
this liquidation. 

One thing right here: the large mortgage held by the 
bankers’ committee, and which is for three times the value 
of moneys advanced, which it was given to cover, is inthe 
nature of a bond. At the settlement only the actual 
amount of money loaned will be paid to the bankers, which 
is all those gentlemen expect and would accept. It seems 
to me that this assignment is being treated with a rare de- 


| gree of equity. 


In conclusion, there are parties figuring on the purchase 
of the plant with the intention of continuing the business, 
but the assignee will see to it that they pay the creditors 
fully as much as they would receive by a sale of the prop- 
erty and the legitimate wind up of the business in the 
courts. 

Hirsech’s Plaint. 

‘*Clambake,” he of no other name, printed a story about 
Hirsch, of London, wanting $6,000 for releasing the Story 
& Clark Organ Company from their contract. Hirsch 
does not want to lose the Story & Clark agency. and would 
give his eye teeth to keep it. It is valuable. Just the same, 
he has lost it, and the Story & Clark Organ Company has 
not paid him one cent for their release. 

Knowing that these progressive gentlemen were sick of 
his (Hirsch’s) methods and lack of business sense, Hirsch 
sought to create some sympathy while on this side, and 
Clambake is the only man he succeeded in 
Hirsch’s talk about how he pushed the Story & Clark 
Organ Company to prominence in England is all rot. The 
merits of the goods did the business, and if they had not 
Hirsch never would. He never sufficiently recognized the 
true merit of the goods, and even had kind Providence by 
a lightning stroke caused such a commotion in his cranium 
that he would have awakened to their merits, the shock 
would have been so great that all idea of pushing them 
The published statements that the 


working. 


would have left him. 
Story & Clark Organ Company are angry because Hirsch 
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did not go into their London factory is the rankest kind 
of nonsense. 

Regarding business Mr. E. A. Story tells me that on ac- 
count of the great increase in their European business 
his firm will be compeiled to open their Chicago factory to 
relieve the press for organs. The factory will probably be 
opened next week. 

Mr. Story has been devoting himself assiduously to busi- 
ness all this summer, not taking a moment’s vacation not 


He 


finance, and men with su 


is a worker and a 


h capabilities 


letting up an instant in his labors. 
successful man of 
are towers of strength in these times 

Mr. Melville Clark arrived home 
week, looking well. 


from his vacation this 


On Horseback. 

and 
effectually proclaimed broadcast the merits of the Popular 
Pease Pianos has been granted a horse to ride upon. It 
looks as though the Pease Piano Company thought that as 
the little blower had done so well while on foot it might 
him witha 


The Popular Pease Cherub that has so persistently 


increase his usefulness effectually by providing 
} 
i 


horse. Anyway, he is on horseback, and we hope he will 
} 


gallop into many a dealer’s store this season and, using per- 
suasive eloquence, win him for all time. 

The Pease Piano Company are not complaining at this 
end of the line. Mr. Chas. H. 
Southern trip, bringing with him 
among them being one from the Grunewalds, of New Or 


3echt has returned from a 
several large orders, 
leans, for about 100 pianos. 

I am gratified to say such good things for the Pease peo- 
ple, as they believe that hard work and a close attention to 


business are the best weapons wherewith to fight these 
hard times. 
The Old Square Piano Rage. 

Just now there is an old square piano rage. Dealers 
from the South and West are in Chicago, and the stock of 
old squares here is being rapidly depleted. It seems 
strange that any one in this progressive age should be so 
far behind the times as to wish for and purchase the old 
square piano. I have seen people pass by fine uprights 


with disgust written on their countenances and observe 





their faces change to boyish delight as the salesman 
struck a few chords on a dyspeptic old square that was 
made by Adam's grandfather. This in 





1S 


ind taste 


Tone is a matter 


An ol 


from association. 





influenced by circumstances. in the family 





for centuries will delight the older members of the family 
more than almost any modern upright, be it ever so good 
They have been accustomed to the old tinny tone, and, like 
the healed blind man, cannot appreciate the sun’s rays after 
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eing in the sombre twilight for years. But to return to 


g 
the craze for squares 
As I said, dealers are in Chicago purchasing squares. 
Just at this time it shows how hard people are pressed for 
mey. Having little cash they spread it out as much as 


possible and rather spend a little for an instrument that 


in some degree the purpose than to run the 
These are 


will answer! 


risk of buying a more expensive instrument. 
rood people and sales made to this class are seldom bad | 
ones 
Factory Running. 
The receivers of the Columbian Organ and Piano Com- 


pany have reopened the company’s factory at 77 Storms 
avenue, Chicago, and it has now been running one week. 


When the Equitable Trust Company were appointed re- 
ceivers an investigation proved Mr. Woollacott’s position, 
tl he company owed less than its available assets, and 


} 
that the reason he asked for the receiver was to liquidate the 


concern and close out his interest. As the factory had lots 





of orders on hand to reopen the factory seemed wise, and 


after running a week the receivers see that their decision 
was correct. For an organ concern to have good orders on 
hand, and to be running full time filling them, shows that 


its affairs cannot 


Eventually this trouble will blow over and leave the cor- 


be in a very bad shape. 


poration all the stronger for its present temporary trouble. 
A Novelty. 

The Portsmouth Veneer Company have adopted a novel 
method of advertising their wares. They send out to the 
trade a piece of three ply veneer about the size of a postal 
card. It comes as mail matter and on it is the following: 
‘This is a sample from the Portsmouth Veneer Company, 
Ohio. to sample. 


Pleased always to make quotations.” 


Portsmouth, Stock guaranteed equal 


on his face. 


This method of laying their wares among checks, drafts, | 


&c., on a manufacturer's desk is a new way to get into his 
private office and from its very novelty will force attention. 
Chase Brothers Concert Grand Desired. 

The Chase Brothers Piano Company a few days ago re- 
ceived the following letter dated from Chicago 
CHICAGO, August 
Chase Brothers, Piano Manufacturers, Chi- 
cago, Ll 
DEAR SIRS—We have been engaged to give a series 
fetght popular song concerts at the World's Columbian 
Music Hall during September, 


71, 1893. 


Messrs 


Exposition in the large 
beginning on the 16th,and Mrs. 
cordial request for the use of your superior concert grand 
Yours faithfully, 
J. F THOMSON. 
Mr. M. J. Chase, president of the Chase Brothers Piano 
Company, responded, saying that it would give him great 


piano for the event 


pleasure to have his pianos used at these concerts, and this 
week an advanced sheet of the program has reached me 


which gives the reasons why the Chase Brothers pianos are | 
After the announcement of the eight popular song | 


used 
concerts by Agnes Thomson and James F. Thomson occurs 
the following 

Chase Brothers Pianos Used. 

In selecting the Chase Brothers’ pianos Agnes Thom- 
son and James F. Thomson were actuated by a desire of 
finding an instrument that would adequately support the 
voice. or years they have been searching for a piano 
that possessed Just the proper quality of tone that would 
assimilate with the Many pianos support the 
voice, but are lacking in assimilation or tone blending. 
A piano possessing these two requisites (indispensible for 
perfectly finished artistic results in conjunction with the 
voice) has been the search of these two artists until they 
gave the Chase Brothers piano a thorough trial. Now 
they are perfectly satisfied; their search ts ended. The 
Chase Brothers piano meets every demand of the vocalist, 


Vole. 


and these demands combine unity between the singer and 
the piano they use. 

Chase Brothers piano is used exclusively during this 
smportant series of eight popular song concerts. 

Itis rarely that musicians give their reasons for using 
certain instruments in such comprehensive form, and the 
whole thing is intensely complimentary to the Chase 
Brothers Piano Company, whose excellent instruments we 
have had many an occasion of praising. 

An Attractive Souvenir. 

Always on the lookout for something novel, the Chase 

Brothers Piano Company have certainly hit it with their 


Thomson joins me in a | 





‘* Columbian Souvenir Catalogue,” thousands of which are 
going into the people’s hands at the Fair. It isa little 
book, inside of which is a fine picture of their beautiful 
booth. Attached to the outside of the back cover is a 
folder with 13 leaves, ornamented with pictures of the Fair 
buildings. On the back of every other leaf is a cut of some 
of the many Chase Brothers styles of pianos, while on the 
alternating ones are printed testimonials from good musi- 
cians. 

A fine souvenir, and one that is carried home as a me- 
mento. 

A Fine Sale. 

The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company have 
recently sold from their branch store in this city one of 
their fine mahogany baby grands to Mrs. Nelson Morris, of 
thiscity. This sale was consummated after sharp competi- 
tion with several of the best makes of instruments. The 
Mason & Hamlin grand pianos are finding many admirers 
in this neighborhood and it must be conceded that they are 
really beautiful instruments from every view point. 

“Two Little Girls in Blue.” 

Mr. Charlie Price, with the Phillips & Crew Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., has written a new song entitled ‘‘ Two Little 
Girls in Blue,” that is meeting with great success in sev- 
eral of the cities South. 

The Atlanta critics speak well of the piece. 

Good, Substantial Work. 

Mr. Julius N. Brown was seen at the Colby booth at the 
World’s Fair a day or two since with a pleased expression 
He had just sold some Colby pianos. Every 








Have been chosen by the official commissioners for the follow- 
ing state and foreign buildings at the World's Fair: 
Arizona 1 Louisiana Texas .. 
Arkansas 1 Maine 1 Utal ° cove I 
California 1 Minnesota i rginia.. 1 
Delaware 1 | Missouri . 1 W ash ington 2 
Florida ..... 1 | Montana. 1 | West Virginia... 4 
Idaho 1 Nebraska 1 Wisco 2 
Indiana 1 New Mexic i New S. Wales 1 
linois, 1 No. Dakota A. ee 1 
lowa 2 Oxalab a } Guatemala 1 
Kansas Raode Island 1 Brazil . 2 
Kentucky 1 So. Dakota 2 | &c., &c.,& 
Total, 35 “Crown” Pianos, 11 “Crown”? Organs. 


About twice as many as of al! other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


GEO. P. BENT, 323-333 §. Canal St., Chicago. 








one knows that Mr. Brown is a hustler, and it is doubtful 
if more instruments have been sold directly from any 
one booth in Section I than have been sold from the Colby 
booth. There is nothing like having a man interested in 
the business that he does, and Mr. Brown being directly 
concerned in the business, necessarily takes a deeper inter- 
est than could possibly be felt by a mere employée. (No 
disparagement to any of the employées in Section I, who 
are all doing noble work.) The Colby piano must feel the 
effects of Mr. Brown’s conscientious work ; their booth is 
never left alone. There is always one person there, and 
much of the time three people, all working in the interest of 
the firm. 
Without Fail Call on McPhail. 

The above is a good thing for every trade man to do who 
visits Chicago. In the excitement incident to the Fair 
dealers should not forget that there are a great many firms 
who are not exhibiting in Jackson Park. Among them is 
the McPhail Piano Company, whose quarters are in the 
Masonic Temple Building. At their pleasant warerooms 
one can enjoy looking at some exceedingly fine instruments 
of such a price that the dealer can handle them and make 
good substantial coin. The McPhail piano is not built on 
the 16 to 1 ratio; no 62 cent dollar goods do they make. 
Their instruments are like unto gold dollars at par. Don’t 
fail tosee them and enjoy a chat with Mr. Spicer. 'T wil] 
be both pleasant and profitable. 

Business Troubles, Ete. 

This week Dun’s reports from the West are meagre 

concerning business troubles among the piano and organ 
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trade. In fact this week has seen a great improvement in 
the condition of their reports generally. 

Monday came the news that August Weber was closing 
out at Kansas City, Mo. This was expected some time ago 
and was simply a confirmation of a previous rumor. His 
business has been going to sleep. 

Tuesday from far away Oregon, at Portland, L. O. Moore 
was reported “‘ discontinued.” 

Wednesday Messrs. Miller & Thompson, Detroit, Mich., 
had a suit commenced against them for $240; but they will 
pull through. 

Thursday was a blank, for which we are happy. Always 
glad to record such a day. 

Friday another blank. 

Saturday completes this week, with no trouble reported. 
Three days ina row! May the charm of the number three 
exercise a beneficent influence on the next week. 

Chicago Dealers, Look Out. 

One Kelly, said to be a real estate agent, has been hawk- 
ing a $1,000 note around town this week, which he 
desired to dispose of for two pianos. Those who have 
investigated report that the maker of the note repudiates 
it, asserting that it was given without value received and 
that he will not pay it Look out for it. 

Kimball Factory. 

The great Kimball piano and organ factory is reported to 
have arranged for opening on full time on Monday. The 
company has been acting with the caution of shrewd busi- 
ness men, and their confidence in the fall trade should 
stimulate others to follow in their course and put a full head 
of steam on. 

Visitors. 

Mr. R. A. O'Neil, of St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. P. D. Carr, man- 
ager for D. H. Baldwin & Co., Nashville, Tenn. ; Mr. Law- 
rence A. Subers, of New York; Mr. John Fetterly, of the 
Watkins Music Company, Dallas, Tex.; Mr. Henry Metzger, 
of New York; Mr. W.S. Bicking, Evansville, Ind. ; Mr. W. 
T. Sternenberg, with Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., of New 
York; Mr. Alfred Ricumond, Va.; Mr. Chas. E. 
Bourne, of William Bourne & Son, Boston; Miss Kate Bens- 
Milan, Italy; Mr. Alvah Glover Salmon, of Tacoma, 


Moses, 


berg, of 
Wash. ; Mr. Chas. French, from Kansas City, but an in- 
tending resident of Chicago; Mr. W. W. Crocker, of Freyer 
& Bradley Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. O. Young, of Grand 
Forks, N. Dak.; Messrs. Vernon, Sr. and Jr., of J. A. Ver- 
non & Sons, of Salina, Kans. ; Mr. Ernst J. Knabe, Jr., of 
William Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Mr. H. T. Phillips, 
of Phillips & Crew, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Julius Hoffman, of J. 
M. Hoffman & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa.; Mr. George Cook, of 
the Hallet & Davis Company, Boston, Mass. ; Mr. W. C. 
Bosenbury, superintendent of the Starr factory, Richmond, 
Ind.; Mr. Bernardous Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, New York; 
Mr. John Lumsden, of the Jesse French Piano and Organ 
Mr. Oscar Blasius, of Phila- 
of New York. 


Company, Richmond, Ind. ; 
delphia, Pa.; Mr. George A. Russell, 
Jewett Piano Company. 

HE Jewett Piano Company, of Leominster, 
Mass., under date of September 1 say : 

There is no disguising the fact that business is a little 
quiet at the present time, although there is always more or 
less of a demand for the Jewett pianos. 

Since moving into our new factory, which is 150x40 
feet, four stories in height, our facilities have been so 
greatly improved that an appreciable difference in the 
quality of our work is discernible. 

We have received numerous letters from several promi- 
nent dealers in different parts of the country in which they 
express much satisfaction with the tone, quality and work- 
manship of the instruments we are now turning out. We 
have been running our varnishing department to its full 
capacity all through the summer. This will insure us a 
stock of thoroughly varnish-hardened cases for our fall 
trade. We are confident of a satisfactory run of busi- 
ness this fall, and shall be prepared for it. We fully in- 
dorse the article, ‘‘ Make-up Stock,” which appeared in 
Tue Musica, Courier of August 23. 


—An important business transfer has taken place this week. The 
Alvord & Spear Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of piano 
stools at Torrington, Conn., have bought the entire plant of the Coe 
Furniture Company, manufacturers of the famous extension tables 
bearing their name. The Alvord & Spear Company removed their 
works from Winsted here about three years ago, and have been doing 
a good business, shipping their goods all over the country. This will 
be anextensive addition to their already large plant.—Waterbury 
**Globe.” 
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 C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithograohy and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
= execution; liberal 
conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE for Music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


EXHIBITING AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
EXHIBIT 236, GERMAN BUILDING. 











Cc. F. GOEPEL & CO. 
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DEALERS IN | 


| PIANO MAKERS’ SUP. | 
| PLIES AND TOOLS, | 
| 137 EAST 13th STREET, | 
NEW YORK. | 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511& 513 E. (37th St, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
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135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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E. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipent. 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East (4th St. (cai: Sius.), New York. 


AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Mucner & Tuomrson, Christ. 
church. 

INDIA—T. Bevan & Co.., Calcutta. 

BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 

(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 


FOREICN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amaaivce, London. 


RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 


AUSTRALIA -—Svutron Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY —Boume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 
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28 
TO MANUFACTURERS. 


HE following letter addressed to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER by a piano manufacturing house is of 
much importance at this juncture : 





Letter. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 
With your approval we would like to insert the following 


your valuable paper, believing it would be of interest to 
rned. Inarecent numberof Tue Musicat Courier 


ali conee 


uppeared the opinions of the piano dealers of Ohio regard- 
ng their ability to do business without the financial help of 
the manufacturers. 

The general idea seemed to be that the manufacturers 


should help them by renewals of past due obligations and 
in almost any way required by them. 

Now we would like to hear from the manufacturers on 
these points, viz. 

1. Isit the duty of the manufacturers to furnish capital 
to dealers without it? 

2. Is it to the interest of the manufacturers to do busi- 
ness at all with dealers without means, who are compelled 
to rely on the manufacturers to keep them afloat? In other 
words the manufacturers to furnish everything, take all 
the risk and a very small share of the profits ? 

3. How many manufacturers are there who can do busi- 
ness upon such a basis ? 

4. The experience of all manufacturers who have done 
business on the consignment and renewal of dealers’ obliga- 
tions plan ? 

5. The opinions of all manufacturers as to some better 
methods of doing business in the future? 

MANUFACTURER. 


In attacking these various questions we shall go at 
once to No. 4. We doubt if any piano or organ man- 
ufacturing house will publish its experiences in the 
consignment business, for, curiously to relate, very few 
of the many firms who are engaged in it will not only 
not admit it to us, but have the effrontry to deny it, 
forgetting all the time that the consignees in many 
cases tell us and show us all about the transactions. 

We know of course that nearly every firm making 
pianos or organs has been doimg a consignment busi- 
ness, and those who have not have not done a very 
large trade. One of the few firms that boldly, openly 
and unhesitatingly stated that it was doing a con- 
signment business is the Hallet & Davis Company, 
and it not only did so, but it advocated the system. 
Others, who did just the same kind of business, told 
us over and over again that they ‘‘ never consign.” 
This secrecy associated with the method has much to 
do with its abuse, and for one reason, because those 
who were engaged init and at the same time, denounced 
it were encouraging its worst feature, and that was 
in securing from the dealer a promise not to tell 
his other firms that he was handling consigned goods. 
There are a good many firms who would never have 
done with dealers what has been done had they been 
aware that these dealers had consignment arrange- 
ments. 

Another bad and stupid feature existed in the 
laxity of these secret arrangements. In an open and 
above board consignment deal regular legal papers 
are drawn up that leave no doubt of the nature of the 
transactions. How many firms have been doing their 
consignment business on such a basis? Very, very 
few. The worst of this monetary trouble appears to 
be over, and all of us who have suffered (and who is 
there that has not?) can approach affairs candidly, 
which leads us to say that there have been some aw- 
fully loose methods prevailing in both the retail and 
the wholesale piano and organ trade. Awfully reck- 
less have many firms been. It is a wonder that they 
have escaped. 

Our correspondent will find that there will be no 
replies to question 4. Question 3 is also exceedingly 
ticklish. No one will feel himself justified in ex- 
plaining the basis of his business methods and its 
limitations. If our correspondent desires us to answer 


it we would state that nearly every piano and organ | 


manufacturer has been doing business on such a 
basis, but we do not believe that many will do it in 
1894. Necessarily there must be a change in trade 
matters brought about, if for no other reasons, by the 
tremendous shrinkage in values, in the extent of 
stock andin the general volume of trade. The end 
of this year will tell that story. How many pianos 
per week average will firms have produced in 1893 as 
compared with the weekly average of 1892? Say, ifa 
house made 35 a week average in 1892, how many 
will that house have made in 1893? Factories have 
been closed three months of this year. A 35 a week 
average house is called an 1,800 piano house ; that 
house wil! make about 1,200 or less this year, if it is 
an Eastern house. If it is a Western house its reduc- 
tion will be somewhat less. Some Eastern houses 
will NoT consign any more; many Western houses 
MUST. 

We hope to receive replies to these inquiries by 
piano and organ manufacturers, who should assist, 
through a medium like this, to disseminate the proper 
views and ideas of the pending questions of moment 
now agitating the trade. These are times when every 
opinion is closely scrutinized for points and sugges- 
tions, and those houses or individuals who do not care 
to sign their names are guaranteed immunity from 
publicity, but we would prefer signatures. 








Wissner Pianos. 

R. OTTO WISSNER, of Brooklyn, did not 
go into piano manufacturing depending entirely on 
wholesale sales, for his stores in that city are popular places 
for the piano purchasing populace of Brooklyn, and his 
sales at retail are larger in quantity than those of most 
piano stores here in the East. This is not generally known, 
but we can vouch for it, for we know that Wissner does an 
enormous retail business all through Long Island. Yet 
notwithstanding the ability of Mr. Wissner to dispose of 
the output of a large factory at his retail establishments, 
the demand in the trade for the Wissner piano grew to such 
an extent simply on the saleable qualities of the Wissner 
pianos, backed up by the active and practical knowledge of 
Frank H. King, to whom charge of this work had been as- 
signed, that he was compelled to devote much of his time 
and his stock to the filling of wholesale orders. The piano 

readily attained its reputation in the market. 

As it now stands, the Wissner is one of the best selling 
pianos and has a lot of warm friends among the dealers, who 
propose to handle them in larger quantities than ever when 
the fall trade begins todrive and thrive. Mr. Wissner is pre- 
paring for the emergency and does not permit any false 
views of trade to govern his methods as applied to future 
trade. The factory is running on full time, as we learn, 
and Wissner pianos will be turned out for the prospective 
trade of the balance of the year. Among novelties we are 
promised a Wissner grand piano, which will be duly re- 
ported on. 


WASHINGTON, N. J., August 31, 1893. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
HERE is a statement made in your current 
issue which requires correction. 

On page 25, column 3, it is stated that the ‘ Cornish 
factory will reopen on September 11.” 

The Cornish factory has never been closed for lack of 
orders. Our works were shut down for two weeks, August, 
1 to 14, in order that our employés might take their annual 
vacations. 

We are running now and expect to continue so to do; 
business although duller at this time of the year than usual 
is fairly good, and in spite of the proverbial ‘‘ croakers,” 
we anticipate our usual heavy fall and winter trade. 

Yours truly, Cornisu & Co, 


—Charles E. Dodd, who holds 40 shares of the stock of the Huner 
Piano Company, of the value of $4,000, has taken proceedings in the 
Supreme Court for a dissolution of the company, which has assets in 
this State of the value of $10,000. The company was organized in 
New Jersey and is alleged to be insolvent, and Chauncey Parker was 
Judge Van Brunt on August 26 ap- 
“ Evening 





appointed receiver of its assets. 
| pointed him receiver of the property in this State. 
World.” 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


300 & 400. 


ee 


HE music trade paper called the ‘Art Journal” 
has less than 300 paid subscribers. 

The music trade paper called ‘‘ Presto” has less 
than 400 paid subscribers. 

Every dollar you spend in such papers is a waste 
which you can never again make up ; it constitutes an 
irretrievable loss of good, hard-earned money thrown 
into a gaping, bottomless, never ending void. Are 
you justified in so handling your monies that you 
cannot give a proper accounting to your own estate, 
for your own business is an estate held in trust by 
you for your heirs and successors ? 

If you are in fear that such limpid dish rags as the 
‘‘Art Journal” and ‘‘Presto” can injure you be- 
cause you refuse to contribute to the maintenance of 
their lazy and incompetent editors you certainly offer 
a dangerous hint to more powerful journals as to the 
proper course to pursue. You cannot trace any 
trade to either of these two papers, and if they can- 
not do you any good they can do you no harm, and 
if they attempted to do you any harm the whole 
question could be settled in the columns of THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER in 10 lines. 

The existence of such papers is in addition a 
standing disgrace to the whole music trade. The 
moral tone of a trade is gauged by its literary repre- 
sentation in these days. The correspondence of the 
firms, their public announcements, their advertise- 
ments, and their mediums for the expression of trade 
thought—that is, their trade papers—are the barome- 
ters of their moral status. 

Would any of you go before any trade—the dry 
goods trade, the furniture trade, the grocery trade, 
the drug trade, the jewelers’ trade—with a copy of 
the ‘‘ Art Journal,” or of ‘‘ Presto,” as papers worthy 
of introductions, as the specimens of the kind of jour- 
nalism you support? Certainly not. 

Then why continue to display bad taste, poor 
policy, unexplainable judgment, by continuing to 
give support to papers one of which after nearly 
thirty years of existence does not issue more papers 
a week than a little weekly at Patchogue, and the 
other about the same? 

These are days when every expense account is an- 
alyzed microscopically and with the purpose to pre- 
pare for future possibilities and liabilities. When we 
see where and how we can retrench without injuring 
our business and defeating its prospects, we retrench, 
and that helps us to continue to compete. In taking 
your advertising out of papers that have less than 
1,000 subscribers you are only doing justice to your 
business, although 1,000 paid subscribers is a small 
affair. By continuing your advertising with papers 
like the ‘‘Art Journal,” with less than 300, and 
‘* Presto,” with less than 400, you are doing a wrong 
to your business and a rank injustice to yourself. 

Newspaper men who represent such small fry pub- 
lications can be of no consequence to you. Don't you 
see that? 








C. C. Seebold has opened piano warerooms at Sunbury, Pa., a 
branch of his Middleburg establishment 

C. R. Ferry, a music dealer at Freeport, Ill, has sold to the Libby 
Prison Association, of Chicago, for $650, a piano once owned by 
President Lincoln. 

The piano was the property of the Lincolns at the White House. 
After the death of the President and when Mrs. Lincoln came west 
she sold it to Lyon & Healy, who sold it to a music dealer, who in 
turn disposed of it to Rev. N. G. Whitney, of the United Brethren 
Church, of this city. The gentleman presented it to his daughter, 
and it was from her that Mr. Ferry secured the piano. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 
ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen- 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 


MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N. ¥Y. 











P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilhemverster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York.  essccceeeeesecoos 
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PIANOS. ° 


New York. 


2 
9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., 





FIAZELTON 





“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS +_ x A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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—a—> APPEAL 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVEBRSIT 


TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


ol 


es.  PiLACH, NW: YORE... 
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* CARL | 
SFISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., Now York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a sary me A of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application, 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retall, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 

only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialities I represent: E. RirrarsHAavuseN (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes ; 
Co.tim-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and "Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly i in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


S.S. STEWART, ““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL’ 









SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WITH THE NEW 


PRESCOTT 

















EXCEL IN 


Sort STop. 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 


DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. IA N OS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


WASLE ' 


& 60. 
(75 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 
COR. MOTT ST., ACTIONS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
NEW YORK. 
EF'aRRAND A VoTtTeEy, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
~ PIANOS. 


Wareroom : 
159-161 E. 126th St , New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 
DO YOUR PIANOS 






































JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 
WESTERN COTTAGE ORCAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade, 
Solid, Durable, 
Smooth Finished 
CASES. 


First-Class, Five 
and Six Octave, 

also Seven Octave 
Piano Cased 





ORGANS. 
Round, Full Tone. Warranted in every respect. 
Mouse Proof * OTTAWA, ILL, U.S, A. 











ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Action, 






IF SO, TRY DIAMON-t 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage: 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO.. 


EXartford, Conn. 





DIAMOND 
seg” 






First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92 













YOURS 
IF G. O'Conor 
YOU Manufacturer 
and Carver of 

PAY t 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE LYRES and 

ete | PILASTERS, 
NO IN A PL moy OF 
Exorbitant Orders from dealers prompt 

-- PRICE ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


ae 610°R 612 West 6th St 


dh Bet. roth and rth Aves., 
NEW YORK, 





STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 


Weaver Organ & Piano Co, York, Pa. 
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Anderson Assignment. 

O financial trouble in the piano line has 
N caused more sympathetic expression than the assign- 
ment of the Anderson Piano Company, of Rockford, IIl. 
Mr. Anderson went into the scheme with the enthusiasm 
born of a conviction that his product would be appreciated, 
for he had carte blanche to make as fine a piano as he 
could, and he fully realized what was expected of him. 
Mr. Peterson, the capitalist, was one of those Western men 
whose energy knew no bounds, and but for these financial 
troubles would have come out of his ventures a millionaire. 
f the prosperity of Rockford was due directly to 


uch of 


foll 


»wing assignee’s notice has been issued. 


Assignee’s Notice. 
ROCKFORD, IIL, August 25, 1893. 
fusical Courier Company, 19 Union square, New York. 

You are herevy notified that on August 21, A. D. 1898, the Anderson 
Piano Company, a corporation with its principal office in the city of 
Rockford, IIL, by its deed of assignment of that date. duly recorded 
in the office of the clerk of said county, assigned and transferred to 
me, as assignee, all its property, real and personal, for the benefit of 
ts creditors 

And you are further notified and requested to present your claim 
or claims, if you have any, against said Anderson Piano Company, 
under oath or affirmation, to me at Rockford, lll., in said county, 
whether due or not, within three months from this date. 

HENRY N. STARR, Assignee. 


There are many incomplete pianos on hand which, asa 
matter of course, must be finished if the assignee is to get 
anything out of the concern. It is only as complete pianos 
that they can made into available assets. We learn 
that the liabilities are about $36,000. Assets unknown. 


be 


From Mason, of Mason & Risch. 


of Toronto * 
G. MASON sends the following letter to the 


the F:ditor Globe 
in connection with the approaching visit of the 
‘ I am delighted to learn from the papers that the 
troop of English soldiers, who have for the last few months been giv- 
tournament at the World's Fair, Chicago, to delight 
thousands, are to visit Toronto to give Canadians an opportunity of 
witnessing their wonderful exhibition and performances. 
Although I do not 
necessary), yet, let me say that 


British soldiers 


ng a military 


write for advertising purposes (this is quite un- 
Toronto has a treat in store for her- 
self such as she has never witnessed. In saying this I write asa lay- 
man and not as a military man, as it will interest laymen as well as 
the military. lam sure our citizens will give a right royal welcome 
to the troops as they march through our streets 

But to single out one of the men for distinction and acclaim is the 
prime object of this letter 

I was an eye witness from its incipient stage toits final catastrophe 
of that terrific and heart rending spectacle, the burning of the cold 
building within the Exhibition grounds on the afternoon of 
I saw the poor firemen caged in their grill of fire, with the 
I saw them consulting 
(Im- 


storage 
July 10. 
tower below them a mass of raging flames. 
and then shake hands ere taking their frightful leap 
jumping from the top of the Metropolitan Church tower, 
Fitzpatrick, 


together 
agine men 
and you can form some idea of their awful position.) 
their captain, was the first to take the fatal leap, followed by the 
thers in Some were killed outright as they fell, 
s were crushed and still lingered, but before Fitzpatrick’s body 

suld be reached the roof became one mass of flame, and the rescuers 
hastily to retreat over the ladders. Poor Fitzpatrick had just 
sufficient life and consciousness left to beg the boys not to leave him 
they were obliged to leave 


rapid succession 


to burn, but there was no time to pause ; 
im 

It is here where the brave soldier showed his heroism. As soon as 

learned that a man was left on the roof to his fate he organized a 

ue party. Three of Fitzpatrick’s comrades (firemen) joined him. 

to the roof was quickly procured, and these four men, tak- 

r lives in their hands, climbed to the parapet, whilst two 

ms from the fire enginés saturated them with water as they 

ascended, and 

jaws of death, into the gate of hell.” 

brave fellows return. The roof was now trembling to its 

moment we looked for its caving in. How anxiously 


o the No one ever expected 


see these 


fall, and every 





in a flash they disappeared through the fire and smoke | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


we waited! But how was it possible for men to live in such a *‘ burn- 
Seconds became minutes, minutes became quar- 
People had 


ing fiery furnace.” 
ter hours, and yet there were no signs of the heroic four. 
given up hope. 

At last out of the smoke and flame we dimly saw the hat of a man. 
Instantly the whole party appeared, bearing the almost lifeless body 
of Fitzpatrick to the edge of the building. Calmly but quickly they 
passed a rope under his arms, and as rapidly lowered him to the 
ground, and then with one mighty cheer from the crowd these four 
heroes (they were almost demigods) slid down the ladder and were 
safe. They had scarcely reached the bottom when with acrash the 
entire roof fell in, and intensified the heat and fury of the flames. 
within. The British soldier who so honored his country and human- 
ity by a deed so noble is Corporal Evans, of the Military Tourna- 
ment, and as he passes through our streets in procession I hope that 
he will have some distinguishing badge. some flag or insignia to en- 
able us to single out and honor one of such noble courage, daring and 
heroism. The other three rescuers are equally worthy of recog- 
nition and honor, and I hope the city of Chicago will not be slow in 
offering them some distinguishing mark of their appreciation. 


—_ ’ 


The Mayor Indorses. 
ROM the St. Mary’s, Ohio, “ Graphic” we 
reproduce the following picture of stirring events in 
which a member of the music trade was interested : 
Madame Lyons, a gypsy clairvoyant, was in New Bremen this 
week and last, waiting on all who were curious enough to know some- 
thing of their future. The lady had her headquarters at the French 
House arfd no doubt enjoyed a good business. We doubt not of 
Madame Lyons’ ability as a fortune teller, but she should have en- 
deavored to seek a stronger recommendation than that issued to her 
by Mayor Cartmell, of Wapakoneta. His honor’s letter was in a 
glass frame and exhibited in the'!post office. It is a curious piece of 
official paper and gives levity to the enterprise. Here it is: 
Wapakoneta t 


MAYOR'S OFFICE 
T. J. Cartmell, Mayor. 
Wapakoneta, O., July 30, 1893. 

_ This is to Cirtify that Madame Lyons the Egyptian Wonder and 
fortune teller has now made her second visit to this City who isa 
Lady of refinement and culture, and who has proven to be the most 
successful reader of the long hidden mysteries of your past presant 
and future destiny and who I can cheerfully recomend, to satisfy the 
most skeptical. 

[seal] 

The above is taken from the New Bremen “Sun” of last week, and 
is reproduced as a gratuitous advertisement for Madame Lyons, who 
is to be congratulated upon her successin securing an official recom- 
mendation from T. J. Cartmell, dealer in musical instruments and 
mayor of Wapakoneta. The document cannot fail to catch the popu- 
lar eye, because the kind of orthography and phraseology employed 
in its make-up are the gaping wounds of an intolerable, premeditated 
and unprovoked assault upon the King’s English. 

It is not necessary in these days for a mayor to be so cul- 
tured as to write English, even if he happens to be in the 
music trade. There are men now engaged in music trade 
journalism who are not only unable to write or converse in 
English, but who cannot tell when a piano is out of tune. 
Men are nowadays made members of a jury on musical in- 
struments at the World’s Fair who do not know what a 
capo d'astro bar is or what is meant by a node in a string. 


It all goes nowadays. 


T. J. Cartmell, Mayor. 








No two sober old men in the music trade have more fun wading 
along through this earthly vortex of traffic than do John C. Minton, 
of the Burlington firm of Lange & Minton, and Henry J. Raymore, 
secretary and manager of the Shaw Piano Company. This morning 
Mr. Minton was in his private sanctuary engaged in holding his face 
in his hands and shedding a few briny teardrops over the awful stag- 
nation of business when he received the following telegram from Mr, 
Raymore, who is at Chicago: “ JERRY CANTELOPE MINTON—Expect 
to be in your city this eve at 11:30. Meetme. HANK JAY RAYMORE.” 
Minton at once replied as follows: “ HORRIBLE JAG RAYMORE, Wel- 
lington Hotel, Chicago—All right, but wash your feet. J, CINCINNATI 
MINTON.” This is the right kind of feeling. This is the way to re- 
store confidence. The man who can thus brush dull care away at 
this time is greater than a president.—Burlington (Ia.) “‘ Gazette.” 

F. W. Spencer & Co. have removed their music store from South 
Second street to the new building at 26 West San Fernando street, 
San José, Cal., where they will sell the Conover Brothers and Colby 
and other leading makes of pianos and organs, sheet music and 


musical merchandise. 





World’s Fair Specialties. 
CORRESPONDENT from the world’s fair 
gives the following items of interest to be added to 
former notices published on the same subjects in former 
numbers : 

Cotta, of Stuttgart, well known by their cheap editions 
of the German classics, such as Schiller, Goethe, &c., have 
a very interesting exhibit. This firm publishes one of the 
most widely known family journals, ‘‘ Ueber Land und 
Meer.” This journal was first published during the event- 
ful days of 1848, and it was the intention to propagate 
through it the ideas of liberalism. 

In the exhibit of the ‘‘ Union” we find editions of H. 
Sudermann’s new dramas: ‘‘ Die Ehre,” ‘‘ Hiemath ” and 
‘‘Sodom’s Ende.” 

Among the books treating of architecture and liberal arts 
we find very fine volumes sent by Hessling & Spielmeyer, 
of Berlin, which firm has a branch office in New York. 
Similar works we find in the exhibits of L. Werner, of 
Munich ; Ernst Wasmuth, of Berlin; Gilbers, of Dresden ; 
Seemann, of Leipsic, &c. 

J. J. Weber, of Leipsic, besides a good many other things 
of much interest and great value, exhibits a complete set of 
the ‘‘ Leipziger Illustrirte Zeitung” since its first appear- 
ance in 1843. 

We should not omit giving due credit to the publication 
of the ‘* Vereinigung der Kunstfreunde.” They are repro- 
ductions of celebrated pictures from the Royal National 
Gallery of Berlin, and they are perfect in print and color. 

The Imperial Archeological Institute has sent works of 
great scientific value. This exhibit is very remarkable 
too for its perfect typographical finish, as well as for its 
high class of bookbinding work. 

‘ery remarkable is Grote’s exhibit from Berlin. There 
we find, among other things, 44 volumes of Oncken’s ‘‘ His- 
tory” and a facsimile of the first edition of the Bible as it 
appeared at Wittenberg in 1522. This facsimile was printed 
in honor of the 400th birthday of Luther. 

B. Tauchnitz, of Leipsic, has sent a very imposing collec- 
tion of nearly 3,000 volumes of English books. 

F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipsic, a publisher of world wide 
reputation, puts his encyclopedia (Brockhaus’ Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon) on exhibition. 

Very interesting and instructive is the musical exhibit of 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, Leipsic. There we find all the com- 
positions of our most celebrated musicians and composers. 

It would take too much space and might be too tiresome 
to enumerate all the hundreds of exhibitors in this de- 
partment. But this at least ought to be stated: The 
German Government Printing Office far excels all other 
offices in this branch. 

J. Klinkhardt’s exhibit of prints and types from his litho- 

graphic and photo-printing institute is something really 
srand. 
“ C. G. Roeder, of Leipsic, is well worth being mentioned. 
In 12 carved wooden frames he has sent a coilection of 
specimens of music printing made from the different music 
type now most generally in use. This excellent work is 
represented by six zinc plates, one of them the raw, unfin- 
ished plate; secondly, the polished plate; thirdly, the 
plate with lines made by the rostral; fourth, the plate with 
the designs of the printing ; fifth, a plate with the finished 
engraving, and sixth, the perfect plate ready for use. 

Meisenbach, Riffarth & Co., of Berlin, have sent speci- 
mens of different art prints in photo-lithography, half zinc 
etching, chromography, &c. These specimens are of such 
high perfection as has never yet been reached in any other 
country. 








—Until September 15 traveling representative of the Emerson 
Piano Company, Mr. J. A. Hartpence will make weekly stops at this 
town.—Perth Amboy (N J.) “ Democrat.” 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO.,_Waterios, N.Y 


G2” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 











“CROWN” 


PIANOS 482 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





CHICAGO. 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 


CATALOGUE FRESE! 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


ae 


ASE 


CENT SENT BE 
Manufacturer of 
“CROWN” 

Pianos and Organs. 
TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is 
SpE 
Gea. F. WANT, B20 to 488 Canal StChionge, Wy ated, 1870 


FoR IT AT OW’CE! 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 















ig 


Us 











Vast Factory, Four Acres of Floor. 
Volume of Output, 80 Per Week. 
Very Artistic in Style and Finish. 
ended by all Leading Dealers. 
Vantage: They sell quick, they satisfy. 


VOSE & SONS 13, 15, 17, 19. 
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WESSELL, NicKEL& Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoRTFEZ. 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











"ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=== PIANOS 


prices wooerate ax’ GQ,.000 MADE’ even wstaunenr 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED, 
(ILLUSTRATED CATAL! CATALOGUE. "eREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., Room 79 Bible House, 


NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t@’ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.8 PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


padene oe Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
bt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FPELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


The ones ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
ra VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert “G” Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialries. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the B. J.Arsert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for ‘oceinaaa circular, 





iene 
ATERIALS 
OTS OLS 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
209 BOWERY. N.Y. 





oe ee ie 


PIANO CARVING 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 
FRANCIS RAMACCIOT Ti 
T NY 


162 & 164 WEST 2715 S1 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 
A. EX. SMITE, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











lt aa 
MANURAC 


' TORY SY: am Y ance vs 
NEW YORK. FIN EP ne 
LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 


174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL DIUM E-¥ 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents RIC 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS *CO., New ~~ Agents. 
NEW HAV EN, CONN. 











WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE. 
EpNA OrGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home ?”’ 


CusTOMER—“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. | 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories; St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR.; Chicago Heights on East Itt. RR, 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge, FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 





MONROEVILLE, 
OHIO. 


“"HCVUL LSE FHL 14 CUTCUYH 


BUILT ON HONOR. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. _ 








THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY 60., 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 


I13 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, ! Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE. 


STEGER & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 








This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing eve 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 


Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 








B USH3GERTS 
- GRADE 

| MeN epIVi" PRICE 

s PIANOS 


aX OF @) 


130 N. Union St, Chicago, Il 





c Hic 





126- 


MANUFACTURERS 





















oe 54 Catalogues 





SALESROOMS — 
CHICAGO, ssl 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 









=S 


“FACTORIE: 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 
















” = 
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S 

-— ~” 
—- = 
S =o 

HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
21 to 41 ALBERT#ST., 


Piano Manufacturers, CHICAGO. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C. HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 





160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CA. GEROLD, 


grand pigt PLANOS, 


PIANOS, 1 chicaco te 
68 & 65 N. Clark St., Chiecag, Il. | COULON PIANO: 0, 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. | 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in | 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 


musical authorities on application. | PI ANO FORTES. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ADA M SC H A A F, | COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS.,{OTTAWA,'ILL. 


Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








MANUFACTURFR OF 





E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED. ——_. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, VU. SB. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 8T AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


—JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 
Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 
367 WABASH AVENUE. 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT + PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
471 Clybourn Ave., 


OEICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 



































AUCUST POLLMANN, 


BL he oe Musical struments 
re 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut, The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies* string instrument 
tolearn to “'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘ircaseay; Mew York City. 


ener ie 








Each Head can be tightened separately. 








A. G. SOISTMANN, Manacer, 


923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Catalogue. « . 





U. S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 


Tightening device made entirely of metal. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 





: 
TUPTPSSRERRERE! 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. MANUFACTORY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street,| 1171 Broadway, 


Brapsury Music Hatt, 


Address al] New York oo” a to the 


Manufactory, Brooklyn BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





125 to 135 Raymond St., 


THE MUSICAL 





| ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY 


COURIER. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. 





We carry at all times 


a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 


the trade, and we solicit a visit 


from buyers when in this market. 


We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


shaved. 


WM. E, UPTEGROVE 


& BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: 


ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEE JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 





THE ANN ARBOR ORGANS 


MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 


HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 








Sole Agents for United | 
Statesand Canada, { 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


(3 The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & 


SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS. 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


26 Warren St., New York, 





ne Or 0 


Cet - 
- aati it GRAND), 
, Ns 


per 


pontine PRI 
vay PIANG) FORTE: AGTION 





RL - Om 





We ery BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD 





> Cambridgeport Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 























me 
Y CNSTIMPSON 
&C0., | 
- Manufacturers | PIANO 
WOOD WORKING 
Carved Legs, |" pacroar, 
TRUSSES, Piano Legs, Trusses 
PILASTERS, &c., | and Pilasters. 
In White Wood, Ash, —_— 


Oak, Black Walnut and . 
Engraving Panels. 









Mahogany for 
Grand, Square ald | pon nerarnine 
Upright Pianos, | 0D SUsn™ 
—_—— BERNARD N. SMITH 
Westfield, Mass. | !4to5i8W. uth st, ths 


















THE 
BLASIUS 
PLANO 
Ce 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The OC. 8S. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARE THH BEST. 


ERVING, MASS. 





——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CoO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 








FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** "Begerete 4 





702-704East | 48th Street, 


NEW VORK. 
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1833. 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
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GUITARS tan tuni 


1893. 


ig" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1! 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. FERRER, 


enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 





MURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO, 





| ) P 
[A 





OPULAR 


EASE & 
NOS. A 


Ka 
_ 








MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, XN. Y. 








Kpacn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
§@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV YoOoRs. 








UNEXCELLED IN 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory adairess 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


—~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Frrnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 











Between 22d and 23d Sts., 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §2@~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 














OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OOnNWN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : 


ESSEX, CONN. IVvonRyYTon, 


LEHR #3 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than allotker makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HH. LEHR & CoO.., Easton, Pa. 





NOT CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 








:: EXCELSIO 
a R VIOLINS, .: 
z: 9 38 
5 é Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. z = 
=3 ,2%°%, Highest Grade Instruments, ,2° 9%, i 5 
s = By First-Ciass Artists Onty. BY fi: $ . 
Bg Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 4\“ Ao 22 
E = Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark — 5 ys 
¢ 4 appeal Agencies for several States still open. REN : > 
a > 
ss x 
a 5 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels, 


i! RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., fee Se ae ee 26 Warren St., New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York, 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


) Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty. 
Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
5 desired. Please state reference when ordering. 





Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Metcalf Piano Go., 
Kochester, N. Y. 
The Boston 








For is Durability 
lity of d 
evry ot QENCELED.| 20, 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NV TORK. 
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FRNEST t ABLFR g BROTHER GRAND, SARE AD UPRIGHT LAO 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — th fem to be ore ronounce d by Saupe nt ju sdges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 224 St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
“CO . 

.- AH LSTROM, 


a % % = MANUFACTURER, * 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112. 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


STEHEI, CCoPsR, HEWITT 2. Co- 


soun acm, TAY 5 LCF TRENTON tron company, ‘Trenton, W. J 


ROBT, M. WEBB, WIRE. 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEV YoRsz. 


Jarvine & Son, ISAAC | COLE & SON COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN 60, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, d 
$18 & 990 Bast 20th 8t., Now Tort, Manufacturers and Dealers in Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST VENEERS, 266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 
a ORGANS: | eae St., and CHICAGO, je et @ 
s 


Co ) 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., And Importer FACTORY: [4 Stor Ave., Grand Crossing. 


enacts | FANCY woobs, mmm W//CKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALS 


PIANO HARDWARH. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


> Hund Bras Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 






































iladehpbia 3 ity Ch 426 and 427 Rast Eighth St., Bast River, 
RC.Cueanie NEW YORK. 

















MARCY AVENU E AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


" are ea 


BROWN & ! ey 








SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER (0., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. PRINCESS ORGANS 


TWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, WASHINGTON, N. J. U. S.A. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





i esse PSN UZ nice 
+ yas. k ws P| ANO| I 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. .... Flue and Reed. ... . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASSB. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 &@ 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, CERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 58d—63d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 





E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
W loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “ SoHMER PIANo.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Pano,” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine “SoumMer Piano” has the following trade mark 


stamped upon the sounding board : 


% 
£0 Phe soHmeE* en 
7, FIRM TO ava, 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER & CoO., 
Warerooms : 149-166 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOSTON. 


FIRST in 
5 FIRST in Trade. 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


—_ ABOLGE PAT, 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


(47 SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


On sale at the New York Ware- 
rooms of JACK HAYNES, 20 
East Seventeenth Street. 


The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church New York. 














